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INTRODUCTION 


'Our Music: A Historical Study* is an interesting 
account of music of Indian subcontinent. 
This subcontinent is replete with instances of 
resplendence in all facets of life. Our culture 
and civilisation are not only ancient but also 
vigorous. Throughout, this peninsula throb¬ 
bed with life. Our ancestors gave anew 
meaning to life and this came through our 
heritage and culture. Music formed the cent¬ 
ral plank of this culture. The influence of 
music in this part of the world was all-perva¬ 
ding. Mr. M. N. Mustafa has given a graphic 
description of the growth and development of 
music in this subcontinent. His writing 
takes us to wild flights of imagination to down 
to earth facts. The annals of music are our 
annals. Right from the days of Indus Valley 
Civilisation we have seen the panorama of 
music and people. This is highly interesting 
to note that the chanting of hymns in religious 
affairs constituted the thirst for music of this 
beautiful land and ours. Throughout the ages 
music of different shades and kinds gave us a 
new sense of life. Mr. Mustafa in his book 
tried to show the inter-relation of music of 
far-off lands like Greece and Persia. History 
says that this is correct. The Greeks, the 
Arabs and the Persians influenced us in the 
evolution of our music. This is also a part 
of history that human civilisation is a fusion 
of ideas and imagination. 
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The evolution of music in this subcontinent 
has been put in such a way that it enthralls 
reader and lover of music alike. The gradual 
development of music during the Muslim 
period of the subcontinent is highly fascina¬ 
ting. Amir Khasru, Mia Tansen, Nayak Gopal 
are the people who blazed a new trail in the 
history of music in this subcontinent. The 
contribution of the Muslim kings in this 
sphere is outstanding. The Great Mughal 
Emperor Akbar patronised music and this 
patronisation created real maestros in the field 
of music. The Muslim court of this subcon¬ 
tinent showed us new ways of life and culture 
and though those golden days have gone into 
oblivion yet the spectrum of that ray is there. 
We feel delighted these days also when Dhru- 
pad, Kheyal, Thumri etc. are sung by our 
artists. Beethoven and Mozart give inspira¬ 
tion to the westerners in the field of music 
and in our life also we get inspiration from 
our great maestros. 

Mr. Mustafa also dealt with the origin of 
musical instruments in this area and a reader 
actually walks with history when he reads the 
glowing account of these instruments. These 
are not only fascinating but also fantastic. 
I think that this attempt of Mr. Mustafa will 
get approbation from lovers of music. This 
book is highly readable and this is my convic¬ 
tion that this would go down in our history 
as one of the serious attempts in projecting 
the real image of our music. Our music is 
a part of our heritage and for the same Mr. 
Mustafa should be commended for his endea¬ 
vours of adding to our ridi heritage. Along 
with classical and semi-classical music the folk 
song of Bangladesh has been given its rightful 
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share. In the long span of our history of 
music the contribution of Bengal is no less 
than other parts of the subcontinent. With the 
advent of British Indian Administration the 
nerve centre of music travelled from Delhi to 
northern India to Calcutta which was the 
capital of British India. In those days of 
decadence the Muslims shed a new lustre in 
the domain of music of this subcontinent. 
The devotional music gave a new jolt and 
the devotees in shrines and temples created 
a new horizon. 

The Bengali music of Tagore and N&zrul 
Islam have been treated well by Mr. Mustafa. 
His treatment of folk music of Bengal is a 
new pointer. These days folk music of 
Bangladesh captivates millions of people of 
both Bangladesh and West Bengal and this is 
our real achievement. The green lush Bangla¬ 
desh produces folk music which are superb 
and this has been dealt with by Mr. Mustafa 
superbly. I recommend this book to all who 
are interested in music which has got univer¬ 
sal appeal. Bangladesh culture and heritage 
would get a fresh impetus with the addition 
of this book in our sphere of learning. 


Dr. A. Karim 
Vice • Chancellor, 
University of Chittagong, 
Chittagong. 



PREFACE 


Way back in 1964 while serving as Assistant 
Regional Director at the Dacca station of the 
then Radio Pakistan, this writer came across 
a host of works on the music of the subconti¬ 
nent. The historical perspective of the 
growth and development of musical styles 
and shapes of the subcontinent as interpreted 
in those otherwise valuable works appeared 
to me to have lacked the desired scholastic 
detachment. Some of the conclusions and 
observations seemed to be far-fetched and 
reflected in veiled manner communal affilia¬ 
tions. Needless to say, instead of lighting up 
murky regions of my ignorance, some of these 
works under reference consequently spurred 
me to make fresh probes into the historical 
antecedents of the music system bequeathed 
to us. My entire efforts have been directed 
towards salvaging those fascinating episodes 
connected with our music rather than to re¬ 
fute whatever had been said earlier. As a 
full time wage earner in a different pursuit, 
I employed most of my spare time for about 
a decade to collect and collate materials from 
diverse sources which this volume embodies 
in a concise form. Here a sincere effort has 
been made to apportion the credit or discre¬ 
dit to whomsoever it is legitimately due. 
Any inadvertent lapse is attributed to the 
absence of facts to prove otherwise. 

An unmusical person of my sort, a fact often 
loudly complained of by my music-loving 
wife and shared by many, was impulsively 
overtaken by a sudden thought of knitting 



out the story of our music out of the widely 
strewn threads which I could pick and put 
together in harmonious detail. The present 
work is the result of that unwise decision 
taken on the spur of the moment without 
initially taking stock of the problems or of 
the outcome of such a venture. As the folio- 
wing pages will reveal, the emphasis in this 
work is on the process of evolution rather 
than the technique of the subject itself, and 
more often I have overshot the main topic in 
an attempt to find out the relevant stories. 
As students of history will agree, every event 
of today has its reasons yesterday or days 
before and an effort has been made to locate 
and identify those reasons. 

I tried to assimilate socio-cultural antecedents 
from all the available works on music and 
non-musical ones to establish the historical 
links. Success and failure alternated in my 
attempts. I attribute my failure partly to 
my limited range of vision and partly to total 
or near total absence of historical materials 
despite presence of so many valuable works 
in the ancient Hindu period which consequ¬ 
ently posed many unresolved historical riddles 
regarding chronological assignment of dates. 
The Muslim period, the middle ages, possessed 
many commendable works of historical signi¬ 
ficance without much details about musical 
forms. The Muslim monarchs and their 
chroniclers presented themselves as conscious 
historiographers. I have deliberately avoided 
appraisal of the contemporary period which, 
1 consider, is as yet too fluid to deserve an 
assessment in that limitless perspective of 
history. Any unwise hasty evalution at this 
formative stage may not sound judicious to 
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some who are still in the thick of the pursuit. 
I have left this job to other contemporary 
writers to take note of the falling globules 
after they settle down to create the pool. 

A major portion of the notes were taken 
during the year 1969-70 while I was studying 
in London under a British Government fellow¬ 
ship. The India Office Library at Blackfriars 
Road, London, under administrative control 
of the British Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, has the largest collection of materials 
in the world on Indian subcontinent. On its 
shelves I found some of the valuable books 
on music and culture while preparing a paper 
on the origin and growth of this library as a 
part of my study. In the British Museum 
and Victoria and Albert Museum I got the 
opportunity of studying the process of evolu¬ 
tion of musical instruments. The few chap¬ 
ters at the end have been written in Switzer¬ 
land during 1974 and 1975 and the U. N. 
Library in Geneva extended to me all the 
courtesies and considerations to consult some 
of its valuable books not easily loaned 
outside. 

As the contents will unfold to the discerning, 
the music of the subcontinent, despite present 
political boundaries and emergence of many 
sovereign independent countries, flowed from 
one single main stream. In its creation have 
gone the efforts of many people, local and 
alien alike. The Vedic Hindus and the 
innately gifted Aryans in collaboration with 
other people and through interplay of diverse 
ideas gave birth to the skeleton to which 
again both locals and aliens grafted flesh and 
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transfused tissues. The Muslims not only 
rescued and resurrected this sweet art from 
the strangulating effects of rites in the temple 
arenas but also lent it for the first time a 
secular status and an atmosphere of freeplay. 
Had there been no Muslim royalty involved 
in the culture of classical music it would have 
been crushed under the steamrollers of liturgy. 
Muslim rulers provided a liberal platform in 
their courts for practice of classical music 
which not only gave birth to new forms and 
nuances but also nurtured and nourished 
generations of gifted musicians who became 
style setters. Needles to say the best musi¬ 
cians of all times in the subcontinent emerged 
from the courts of Muslim monarchs. This 
is why I discussed the role played by the 
Mughal rulers and other kings. 

I owe a few words of indebtedness to those 
whom I involved in this drudgery. Foremost 
comes my wife, Bula, who is incidentally a 
music artist of acknowledged brilliance. She 
has no reason to relish my feeble entry into 
her sweet realm of melody through this book, 
yet in her magnanimity she has been a cons¬ 
tant source for consultation and guide. Her 
thorough knowledge in rag-ragini structure 
and rhythmic rules has been helpful sources 
I freely drew from. 

I owe a word of extreme gratitude to Mr. 
M. A. Afsar for typing out the manuscript. 
Those to whom I am greatly indebted in 
London and Geneva included Miss Mary 
Leigh of British Council, Late Barrister Abid 
Hussain and Mr. Serajur Rahman of B. B. C., 
Miss Sharen Mead and Mr. M. A. Mansur. 
I must keep on record how much I valued 



and appreciated the time and patience my 
learned friend Dr. Jutta Bastl spared in 
discussing various aspects of this work. The 
generous encouragement I received from Mr. 
E. K. Baumgarten, Director, U. N. Informa¬ 
tion Services, and Dr. Gunter Weber, Chief 
Correspondent of the Deutsche Presse Agen- 
tur, enkindled my drooping energy with 
sparks of fresh hopes. I also express my 
gratitude to Mr. Edward Uhlan, Publisher, 
Exposition Press Inc., New York, for the inte¬ 
rest he had taken while the manuscript was 
under preparation and subsequently for 
accepting this manuscript for publication 
under the imprint of Exposition Press Inc., 
New York. 

And finally a word of thanks-giving prayer 
to my Creator - Sustainer, God Almighty, 
who in His infinite mercy guided me to 
know the unknown. 


20, AVENUE WENDT M. N. Must&fa 

1202 GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
JULY 1975. 
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Intensive probe into the origin 
of music has not produced 
any definite answer: many 
scholars have laid down many 
theories. The most acceptable 
theory is that music began 
with singing and perhaps older 
than language. Division of a 
tone with a definite pitch 
laid the foundation of music 
everywhere. 


THE GENESIS 


Modern science has not so tar been able to dissipate 
the fog which shrouds the history of the origin of music. The 
scholars, historians, philosophers and anthropologists in last 
two hundred years have made numerous attempts to lift 
the veil but as yet have not been able to present any uni¬ 
versally acceptable theory ; most of their observations stay 
between fact and fiction, between ideas and inferences. 

A dismayed modern writer, therefore, was constrained 
to say, “it is difficult to say anything definite about the 
origin of music ; the phenomenon is quite outside the range 
of our observation. Even in those primitive civilizations 
that still exist, there is no race so primitive that can be 
considered a relic of the very beginning of human culture”. 
In the absence of any authentic clue of historical importance, 
the origin of music, whether in the West or in the East, 
remains shrouded in mystery. And only here we come across 
a host of legends and myths of all shades, each trying to 
establish the manner in which man first started singing. 
Needless to say, these fictions often appear to be far stronger 
than facts. 
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OUR MUSIC : A HISTORICAL STUDY 


The Hindu belief in the origin of music may perhaps 
sound ludicrous to an enquiring mind, but many Hindu still 
believe that music is divine, its performance is a divine act 
or one can attain divinity through its performance and the 
creator of music is none but God, known in Hindu mytho¬ 
logical nomenclature as Brahma, the Creator of the universe. 
A renowned Hindu writer claims : "with the Hindus music 
is of divine origin. In fact it is considered divinity itself”. 

According to Hindu mythology an all-pervading 
sound rang through the space before the creation of the 
universe. Brahma, the creator, Vishnu the preserver and 
Mahadeva, the destroyer who constitute the Hindu triad were 
not only fond of music but were practical musician them¬ 
selves. Vishnu held the sankha (conch trumpet) in one of 
his hands. Mahadeva invented pinaka, the father of stringed 
instruments. It was out of his five mouths the five original 
ragas of Hindu music were said to have been produced, 
the sixth springing from the mouth of his consort, 
Parvati. These ragas respectively are: Sri, Vasanta, Bhairava, 
Panchama, Megha and Nata-Narayana. 

To this legend has been added a little romance by 
some other Hindu writers. This is related to human mind 
which originally was said to have been devoid of any aesthe¬ 
tic sense. It is said that Brahma, the creator, one day 
complained: "it is true that I have created all these 
wonderful things and showered beauty everywhere. But 
what is the use ? My children, the human beings, simply 
pass them by ; they do not seem to be sensitive to all the 
beauty around. All this seems to have been wasted on 
them”. Swaraswati, the Hindu Muse, took the hint and 
assured Brahma that she would create in man the power to 
respond to, appreciate and get uplifted by them. And that 
is why there is a Veena, symbolic of fine art, in Swaraswati’s 
hand which the image makers invariably place on her hand 
and then immerse it in water after the festival. 

These legends and myths are the creations, no doubt, 
of the imaginative mind which virtually clamped the doors 
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of scientific investigation into the origin of music in ancient 
times. A non-believer in the Hindu mythological origin of 
music was inconceivable even in the middle ages and as such 
no one was bold enough to ignore the mythological beliefs 
and initiate a scientific probe into the origin of music. Since 
religious beliefs were strong and popular, myths and fictions 
for the time being were substitutes for scientific truths. 
Whatever investigation on this line was made it always was 
in the West. Since the primitive human life either in the 
East or in the West, particularly in the acquisition o/ fine arts 
duplicates each other, the Western theories regarding the 
origin of music equally hold good in respect of the East. 
We may therefore safely apply Western theory to the origin 
of oriental music as well. These theories are not the final 
words about the origin of music and do not therefore draw 
curtain on the controversies still raging in the intellectual 
circles. Most of them are refuted by counter-suggestions 
and thus carry the arguments further. 

The first theory was that imitation of animal cries led 
man to singing. True, some birds sing. But zoologists do 
not classify them as ancestors of man. The mammals, his 
close relatives, may whine and whistle, bark and roar ; the 
ape, his nearest cousin, grunts and coughs. There is no 
singing among the next of man's kins. Marius Schneider 
observes that imitation of animal cries played a big role in 
the oldest civilizations known to us. But that is not the 
only answer to how and why man first started singing. 

With deeper insight into nature, Charles Darwin 
later tried to trace music to mating and alluring the oppo¬ 
site sex. But he was easily contradicted by those who knew 
how insignificant a role mating played in mankind’s early 
songs. Rousseau, Herder and Spencer argued that speaking 
with a raised voice was the beginning of song ; and a kind 
of speech song, chant-like recitation, is indeed to be found 
in many primitive cultures. Whether this style is derived 
from speech seems very doubtful, however, in view of many 
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nonsense syllables (without verbal significance) which form 
the text of these songs. 

The third theory stresses the importance of rhythm 
in the origin of music. Wallaschek in his book Primitive 
Music says that rhythm created music as a matter of nece¬ 
ssity in the primitive man. Another German writer, Karl 
Buecher, in his book Arbeit Und Rhyihmua observed that 
music was originated to facilitate team work. He traced 
its beginning to occupational rhythms, overlooking the fact 
that occupational songs belong to a very late stage of 
cultural history. 

According to Father W. Schmidt and Carl Stampf 
music arose, like speech, from the need to give signals by 
sound. A loud cry led to lingering on a note of definite 
pitch. In Stampf's view, the real step towards the develop¬ 
ment of music was the breaking up of the original ditone 
into successive notes and the transposition of cry ‘notes* and 
musical motives. 

To the basic idea of Schmidt, Stampf added the theory 
of consonance ; if the cry was uttered simultaneously by 
men and women so that it sounded in two different pitches 
at once ditones resulted. If such sounds are sung succe¬ 
ssively, instead of together, an interval is created and its 
progressive breaking up into smaller parts led to the formation 
of melody. But the most widely acceptable theory is that 
music started with singing and perhaps older than language. 
Man in his attempt to give an orderly shape to his voice 
discovered two opposite and different ways of expression. 
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of birds and beasts either orally or mechanically. The earliest 
form of accoustic expression must have been, therefore, of the 
nature of rough and ready sounds produced vocally or 
mechanically.’ The inherent urge in mankind for further 
development eventually led to the enriching of experience 
resulting in the emergence of music as we find today. 
'During this whole course of meaningless chatter, vocal pro¬ 
cesses gradually accumulated intensity and dominance in 
behaviour. Specific vocables became dominant foci of fixed 
reactions to various situations and the instrument of social 
adjustment. This may be termed as the speech impulses of 
man in the growing’. 

As the mute man gradually began to imitate vocal 
sounds, soon he found that like drum beats or claps they 
could also be used to draw attention or articulate rhythm. 
With experience, he found that by force of change of pitch in 
the vocal sounds some of them could not only be made pro¬ 
minent from others but could also be made more variable. 
This variation in the pitch of the sound led to further 
experiments on various kinds of sounds, high or low, 
audible or whispering. 

Before language fully developed people did sing 
and here it was not always the meaningful word or words. 
Through this meaningless words in constantly changing tones 
or variable pitch, man used to give expression to his 
emotion and impulses. 'Once the vocables were found the 
primitive voice leapt noisily upto the top of his cultured 
voice and staggered to the bottom in wild rambling cataract 
of shouts and wails consisting of fierce discharges and 
tensions. This was known as the pathogenic or passion-bom 
method. The simple explanation of this process was that the 
primitive man by experience learnt the differences and varia¬ 
tions in sound pitch. They could change the pitch of 
thrir voices at will and according to necessity; But they 
did not know at that time the language to expose their 
eiaotiQOS. Once they found a vocable with ameaniag and 
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thus could express themselves, they hurst out in intense 
emotion. 

Side by side with this, another process was fast 
developing. Some people by then had mastered the elements 
of a somewhat rudimentary language. A short and silly text 
was set to tune alternating between two notes which could 
be at any distance from each other. This was known as 
the logogenic or word-bom music. 

Both of these systems helped the primitive people in 
the acquisition of knowledge of definite intervals by the 
application of which, in the long run, they were to discover 
the other notes which later laid the foundation of 
musical scale. 

A long time passed before the primitive man could 
become familiar with the tonal quality of the vocables. 
This was followed by another long period before fixed 
forms could crystallize to become elements for musical 
minds which gradually were appropriated to form the 
nucleus of tonal ideas. 'These tonal ideas did not enter 
music by themselves but were transformed into characteris¬ 
tic motifs : such as intervals, rhythms and hummings which 
were inspired by the sounds heard in nature. But only 
thos6 auditory experiences which had musical possibilities 
and could be varied, altered, developed, syncopated, 
prunned and whose emotional value could be changed through 
melodic and harmonic modifications appealed to the early 
thinking being of our earth/ 

It is worthwhile to remember that unlike all other 
art forms music has got one great disadvantage—it had few 
natural models. The early pictures had visual forms, the 
dances had natural actions to draw from, and poetry had 
stories. All other arts were either copies or imitations bqt 
music could hardly find any configuration in Nature which 
could suggest to it any organised tonal structure. Music had, 
therefore, two non-musical material for indirect support 
such as rhythms and words. 
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Rhythms have more stability and definitiveness than 
intonations and perhaps for this reason the rhythmic struc¬ 
ture is the first aspect of music on which it takes form and 
makes itself precise. ‘It can simultaneously be expressed 
in a variety of ways—shouts, steps, claps, bodily movements 
and motions which allowed words and all other types of 
vocal and physical activities to synchronise in one single 
rhythm. For this reason alone even when it is rendered in 
a variety of ways, the rhythmic figure can easily be observed. 
Obviously it is, therefore, one and the same metric pattern— 
a general dynamic form which may be sung, danced to and 
played on instruments—thus making it possible for the 
elements to be repeated. This repitition enables them to be 
preserved traditionally. Naturally this is the frame, the 
skeleton of the embryonic art of music in which the adjust¬ 
ment of speech impluses to the needs of rhythmic tonal figure 
helped to lay the foundation of later chantings. And that 
is the beginning of vocal music everywhere.' 
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For a well-knit and historically connected 
account of the music of Indian sub-continent 
now comprising three independent countries, 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan, the basic 
sources of information are the archaeological 
evidences, rock inscriptions, ancient literature, 
stray accounts of musical ideas and grammar 
as well as analytical accounts left by Western 
writers. The missing links, there being many, 
are attributed to dearth of any reliable material. 
Often knowledge of music has to be drawn from 
non-musical subjects as music was an inalien¬ 
able part of religion in ancient India in direct 
contrast to medieval, even modern. 


DOWN TO SOURCES 


The musical forms and styles as we find today are 
the creation of a host of known and unknown musicians, 
saints and savants, mendicants and maestroes, scamps and 
scoundrels belonging to various ages and stocks who nur¬ 
tured this art ranging from caves to courts. It took at 
least 5000 years, if not more, to conceive and develop 
this art what now we call music. 

Surprisingly enough, the five thousand years of our 
recorded history of music is not the exclusive story of one 
nation or one people. From time to time, even before 
Aryan influx, many aliens came, settled and were com¬ 
pletely absorbed beyond identity in this sub-continent. 
They perhaps initiated new approaches, changed or moulded 
the prevalent musical systems, a fact not directly recorded 
in history and about which we have only circumstantial 
evidences. Then came the Aryans, the Achaemenians, 
the Greeks, the Arabs, the Pathans, the Turks, the Mughals 
and a host of other European nations. Some of these came 
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not as sword-brandishing marauders only to retreat with 
the booty ; some of them, in fact, had broader aims and 
settled here with a view to living permanently and then 
followed exchanges of ideas which considerably influenced 
the then system of the sub-continental music through their 
active participation. 

The interplay of various ideas of the local and 
alien people ethnologically divergent had reduced the 
history of our music to a tangled skein of conflicting 
and diverse elements. The source of our music is, there¬ 
fore, a complex one, linking it with almost every people 
who came here on sojourn or to settle. The earliest traces 
of human activity in the sub-continent so far discovered go 
back to the second inter-glacial period between 4000,000 
and 2000,000 B. C. and there were evidences of not music, 
but of the use of stone implements. Then followed a long 
period of slow evolution which gathered momentum to¬ 
wards the end and resulted in the spectacular Indus Valley 
civilization. 

The sources of information on the sub-continental 
music starts therefore from the Indus Valley. Beyond 
this we have no knowledge of music either from archaeo¬ 
logical or from other sources. The archaeological evidences 
cover the entire Indus period, partly the Achaemenid and 
Greek, and some isolated evidences in the temple archi¬ 
tecture in Southern India cover the Hindu period. The 
rock inscriptions gave evidence in favour of dancing and 
danseuses, various musical instruments and dramatic 
performances. The musical instruments inscribed on rocks, 
together with their remnants discovered through excavation 
give us concrete proof about the form and functions of the 
instruments. Besides, they also provide us information 
about the material with which these musical instruments 
were made. In Southern India, and in the Gandhara region 
now in Pakistan and partly in Afghanistan, the rock inscrip¬ 
tions in temples and caves provide us material proof about 
the mode and manner of performance together with the 
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shape of musical instruments. Few relief works on rocks 
in caves and temples in the Deccan prominently display 
the use of drums and playing of flute by Hindu God, Krishna. 
In another relief work we find Lord Buddha on his cot with 
musical instruments hung around. 

in the Indus civilization we have enough information 
about their musical system and implements as seen on 
various seals and designs on pottery. From these seals we 
have come to know the designs of their musical instruments 
and mode of playing. These seals are great sources of infor¬ 
mation. After the Indus there is a gaping void in the 
sources of our knowledge and unless further information is 
received it will remain as a missing link in history. 

The second important source of our information about 
ancient music is a host of Sanskrit books. These treatises 
provide definite information about the aesthetics and philo¬ 
sophy of Hindu music, the origin of Vedic music, origin of 
jatis, ragas, and raga classification. Foremost among these 
are Bharat's Natyasastra, Brihaddesi by Matanga, Narada 
Shishkha by Narada-I, Sangila Makaranda by Narada - II, 
Sangita Ratnakara by Sarangadeva and Rajtarangini by 
Lochana Pandit. The Qitagovinda by Joyadeva, believed 
to have been composed in twelfth century, is a valuable 
work on music. It has been translated into English by Sir 
Erwin Arnold. The manuscript written on palm leaves is 
still available with India Office Library, London. 

This apart, some earlier works such as Rileprati~ 
sakhya mentions three voice registers and seven notes. In 
the two great epics of the Hindus, the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, there are mentions of music and musical 
instruments and Laba-Kusha, two sons of Rama by Sita, 
were depicted in Ramayana as singing a particular melody 
and in Mahabharata there were mentions about the use 
of drum in war and also about seven notes. In Buddhist 
and Tamil literatures musical system of ancient sub-conti¬ 
nent have been mentioned. The Mahajana Jataka, 
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Buddha’s birth stories, mention four parama maha sabda, 
the four great sounds. In Tamil books, Pwananura, 
Pattupattu, Paripadal, SUapadigaram and Tivakaram there are 
mentions of music and the then musical system. 

But none of these books deals with the musical 
history exclusively nor any one of them ever explained the 
reason or process of evolution of the musical system. Many 
historians rightly observe that ancient or medieval authors 
belonging to Hindu period had lacked true historical sense. 
In the ancient or medieval Sanskrit books on music the 
historical elements were hopelessly missing. As a result 
this great task of re-writing the entire musical history of 
the ancient and medieval India from the available sources 
fell on the Muslims who could not judiciously link the 
ancient period for lack of material, but have fully recorded 
in detail the events of their own time. Subsequently, it 
is the Muslims who seemed to have made some sincere 
attempts at providing a historical background to the 
music system of the then India and explained the airs in 
that perspective. 

In the fifteenth century were compiled two important 
books on music, Sangit Shiromoni written in Sanskrit by 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah Sharqui ( 1401—1440), the grand 
father of Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqui, the last Sultan of 
Jawanpur, which dealt with the music system of his time. 
Another valuable work, Lahjat-i-Sikandar Shahi (Cadences 
of Sikandar Shah) was compiled during the reign of 
Sikandar Lodi ( 1489—1517). This was said to be the first 
book on music in Persian and was perhaps written by 
Hammad who was also known as Yahia Kabuli. The 
manuscript is available with the Lucknow and Madras 
University Library. During Mughal period we come across 
a good number of works on music. Naghmat-ul-Asrar by 
Mir Ahmed was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Aurangzeb's reign, Miratul KHycd by Sher Mohammad Khan, 
Mircti-i’Aftab Harm by Shahnawaz Khan, Nimt Am com¬ 
posed during the reign of Shahjahan, Tuphatvl Hind , a 
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Persian work on music by Mirza Khan, Mauj-i-Musiqui by 
Mohammad Lai Khan, Maadnul Moosiqi by Hakim 
Mohammad Karam Imam and Maarifun-Naghmat are some 
of the valuable works written or compiled during the 
Muslim rule. These valuable treatises throw much light 
on the development of musical ideas and forms together 
with existing rules of the art. The Naghmat-i-Amji written 



A partial reproduction from Gan* 
dhara Sculpture — Birth of 
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joy at the birth of Buddha 


in 1813 by Mohammad Reza is a great work on the classi¬ 
fication of ragas. This is said to be the first work which 
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advocated in favour of taking Bilawal scale as the Shuddha 
(correct) scale. There are also some valuable works 
published in the West on the music system of the Indian 
sub-continent. Some of these were published in England, 
France, Germany and Italy. Curt Sachs, A Danielou, H. G. 
Farmer, Fox-Strangeways and E. Clements are some of the 
famous writers who painstakingly studied the music system 
of the sub-continent and tried to present more or less a 
reasonably unbiased account of our history of music. 

Unfortunately there is not a single book which exclu¬ 
sively deals with Muslim contribution to music. Some 
modem writers, as ill luck would have it, have not thought 
it intellectually proper to mention the name of Muslims or 
Muslim rulers who were directly involved in or associated 
with the evolution of musical instruments or musical styles. 
Only single honourable exception is the Story of Indian 
Music written by 0. Gosvami in which the writer paid 
genuine tributes to Muslims whenever it was due to them 
for their having ‘provided the decorative element* to the 
otherwise ‘constitutionally regimented and aesthetically 
stiffled' style of Indian music. Swami Prajanananda's stocky 
two volumes Sangit-O-Sanskriti in Bengali and History of 
Indian Music in English, in all honesty, represent the 
other extremes. The learned writer took enough pains to 
ignore the Muslims as a community so far as Indian music 
was concerned. 

The third important source of our information is 
the series of miniature paintings—depicting the individual 
ragas. Most of these paintings were drawn during six¬ 
teenth to eighteenth century and explained ragas in the 
easiest of terms, showing the location, atmosphere and 
surrounding. These paintings in original are available in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and the India Office 
Library, London. 

These apart, there are many extraneous sources 
which provide clue to our musical history. In Greek 
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literature and history, the sub-continental musical system 
and instruments have been mentioned. In Persian history 
pertaining to the Achaemenid dynasty, our musical system 
has been discussed together with the Persian influence 
thereon. In many treatises in Arabic, Hindusthani music 
has been dealt with. 
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First trace of music and dancing has 
been found in the Indus civilization 
which flourished between 3000 and 
1500 B. C. The Indus people had a 
variety of musical instruments and 
dancing was among other items of 
daily recreations. This might also form 
parts of rituals. 


THE BEGINNING : INDUS MUSIC 

The earliest traces of human activity in the sub¬ 
continent, we have said before, go back to second 
inter-glacial period between 400,000 and 200,000 B. C. and 
there were evidences of the use of stone implements. The 
stone age people might have some form of entertainment 
of their own ; whether music was one of them nobody knows 
definitely. In all probability, the people of this period 
might have anything but music to entertain themselves. 

The stone age was followed by a long but slow period 
of evolution. It gathered momentum towards the end and 
between 3000 B. C. and 2500 B. C. we come across one of 
the greatest civilizations in the Indus valley. The fore¬ 
runners of Harappa Culture are the village sites of 
Baluchistan hills—the Nal Culture and from the Makran 
coast to the West of Indus delta—the Kulli Culture. In 
these cultures, we find no trace of music. 

In the history of the sub-continental music, for the 
first time, we find concrete evidence of a musical system 
which we may consider as the starting point of the music 
history of Bangladesh, Pakistan and India. Prior to this, 
there is no historical evidence to show that music formed 
a part jpi their entertainment or otherwise. 
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The Indus civilization, unlike that of the Nile, was 
basically urban as the population was seen settled mainly 
in the two discovered cities or townships, as they are called 
so in modern terminology. Both the cities, Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa, showed evidence of an advanced sense of civic, 
planning and organization and the people led a very 
prosperous life. 

Some historians who are considered authorities on 
the Indus civilization and have been associated with the 
excavations hold the view that the Indus people led a 
vigorous cultural life. The archaeological evidences defi¬ 
nitely showed that the people of Indus Valley were 
acquainted with instrumental music, vocal music and dancing. 
Stuart Piggot in his valuable treatise Pro-historic India 
observed that in Mahenjodaro have been discovered a 
seven-holed flute, a stringed veena-type instrument, many 
skin instruments, the frame of a veena and statues depic¬ 
ting dancing postures. 



Dotted space shows the areas of Indus music 


The seven-holed flute is the only instrument which 
suggests the acquaintance of Indus people with the seven 
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notes. How these notes were used or whether they at all 
represented the seven notes ( of which we get cursory 
information in the subsequent period) nobody so far has 
been able to give us a clear proof. In all probability, the 
Indus people might have had the knowledge of these 
notes. The stringed and skin instruments further suggest 
that the use of various kinds of instruments and their 
musical effects were known to the people. 

An analysis of the musical instruments of the Indus 
people indicates that they were familiar with all the 
three kinds of musical instruments which we play today— 
(a) the stringed instruments (b) the wind instruments 
and (c) the percussion instruments. 

From various seals and terracotta figures found in 
Mahenjodaro and Harappa we have come to know the 
mode of playing of these instruments. “In one of the terra¬ 
cotta figures a kind of drum is to be seen hanging from 
a neck and on two seals we find a precursor of the modern 
Maridanga with skins at either end. Some of the picto- 
graphs appear to be representation of a crude stringed 
instrument, a prototype of modem Veena, while a pair of 
castanets like the modem Kartala have also been found.” 

There is no historically acceptable evidence about 
the kind or nature of vocal music. This equally holds 
good about other prehistoric people as nowhere we have 
found any concrete proof about the nature of their vocal 
music. Neither in terracotta figures nor in seals and sta¬ 
tues any human figure among the Indus people was seen 
in singing posture. But this is by no means an evidence 
against the practice of vocal music by the people. The Indus 
people must have sung vocally as other prehistoric people 
did. Considering the use of musical instruments of all 
major types many people think that these people must 
have their vocal music too. What they sounded like or 
how developed they were it still remains a guess-work. 
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The Indus people knew dancing and they danced on 
festive or other solemn occasions. Dancing, it appears, 
might have been an ordinary day-to-day routine type of 
recreation. Whether it occasionally formed a part of reli¬ 
gious ritual, a common phenomenon with other prehistoric 
people, is not known to us. The evidence of dancing was 
found on a number of seals found both in Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa. Dr. Lakshman Swarup, an eminent historian 
and antiquarian says : "One seal has presented a dancing 
scene. One man is beating a drum and others are dancing 



Reproduction of the famous 
bronze statuette found in 
Mohenjodaro in a dancing 
pose. 


to the tune. On one seal from Harappa a man is playing 
drum before a tiger. On another, a woman is dancing. 
In one case a male figure has a drum hung round his 
neck. A bronze statue was discovered in Mahenjodaro which 
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is the most remarkable of the Indus figures. Pert and 
provocative, she is naked except for her necklace and her 
many bangles. Her entire attitude is one of assurance and 
her head, expressively tilted, is a skilful impression of abori¬ 
ginal type”. 

This exquisite bronze figure of an aboriginal dancing 
girl with her hand on the hip in an almost impudent 
posture is a noteworthy object. Her hands and legs are 
disproportionately long and she wears bracelets right up to be 
the shoulder. The legs are put slightly forward with the 
feet beating time to the music. The postures of this 
dancing girl suggest that she is dancing to the time beat. 
It is no wonder that beating the time by foot is a practice 
still in vogue. 

The nudity of this dancing girl has led many to 
brand her as an aboriginal, for neither in Mahenjodaro nor 
in Harappa has been found any such stark nude human 
figure. But some historians suggest that this bronze 
statue of the dancing girl does not belong to Indus Valley. 
It closely represent the type of hairdressing of Kulli 
culture of south Beluchistan, bordering modern Iran, and 
suggest that “merchants returning along the southerly caravan 
routes may have brought with them girls whose exotic 
dancing and unsophisticated charms might be thought to 
tickle the fancy of the tired businessmen of Harappa 
and Mahenjodaro.” 

Besides this, two more statuettes were found in 
Harappa, one made of dark grey slate representing a 
dancer, standing on the right leg with the left leg raised 
in front. The body from the waist upwards bent round 
to the left and both the arms stretched in the same 
direction. The pose is full of movement. It is inferred that 
the figure was three-headed or three-faced and in that case, 
it represented the youthful Siva Nataraja, the Aryan war 
lord, or the head might have been that of an animal. 
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There is no parallel to this figure among the sculptures 
of this period. 

The other statuette was of red stone and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler calls it torso—the masterpiece of miniature mo¬ 
delling. Although there is hardly any dancing posture 
in this statuette, authorities suggest that this one too 
is indicative of bodily movement like the other. 
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After the collapse of Indus civilization there 
appears to be a temporary void in the syste¬ 
matic practice of music- The new conquerors, 
the Aryens. started assimilating their own 
with whatever was left of Indus music. This is 
the beginning of a new era of sub-continental 
music. 


POST-INDUS MUSIC 


The historians say that during the second miUenium 
B. C. the Indus civilization was gradually decaying. The 
intermittent floods causing widespread devastation of their 
cattle and cultivation, often inundating dwelling houses, 
rendered the one time prosperous life of the Indus people 
rather impoverished. In a desperate bid to survive, the 
people made new houses of shoddier quality on the top 
of the remains of earlier ruined ones. During this period 
Mahenjodaro was steadily being worn out by its landscape 
and "trade particularly with the markets of Mesopotamia 
seems, in the second miUenium, for reasons unknown, to 
have become more indirect and complicated and, no doubt, 
proportionately less profitable than in the earlier days of 
more direct shipment. In one way or another Mahenjodaro 
was declining to a fall." 

The results were that during this period no longer 
the dancing girl used to enchant the tired merchants retur¬ 
ning home from the markets along the course of Tigris 
and Euphrates. No skin or stringed musical instrument 
belonging to this period provided any faint hint as to the 
prevalence or continuation of this fine art which became 
so conspicuous by its robust exercise in the precede 
period. The people were struggling hard to survive against 
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the repetitive natural calamities of flood, salinity and inter¬ 
rupted irrigation system. In this desperate struggle between 
men and nature, the choice was in favour of mere survival. 
The fine arts for the first time was, if not totally forsaken, 
became dull and obtuse. The Indus people became indifferent 
to music and other related arts. They were, as if, awai¬ 
ting the drawal of the curtain on the stage hitherto so vibrant 
and throbbing. 

The final blow, the coup de grace , was believed to 
have been dealt to this sinking civilization by Indra, the 
Rig-Vedic Aryan war lord, who acted as the final agent 
of destruction. Besides this, there was "no sign of a final 
cataclysmic submergence of the topless towers whether of 
Mahenjodaro or of Harappa.” 

Hari-Yupaya as mentioned in Rig-Veda was the 
place where the non-Aryan inhabitants of pre-historic Indian 
sub-continent was defeated. The Rig-Vedic Hari-Yupaya 
has been identified as the Harappa where the ancient 
inhabitants of Indus were decisively defeated by Indra. 
There are certain evidences which show that the Aryan 
hordes led by Indra annihilated the people and destroyed 
everything beyond revival. 

Indra was mentioned in Rig-Veda as the Puramdara, 
the fort destroyer, and he was said to have destroyed 
ninety forts or purs. Where were these forts which Indra 
was acclaimed to have destroyed ? "The discovery of the 
fortified mounds at Harappa and Mahenjodaro, at Harappan 
site of Satkagen Dor in Makran, Ali Murad in Sind and now 
at Kalibagan in Rajasthan (in modem India) has sugges¬ 
ted that those may represent the strongholds of Indra's 
enemies. At any rate, up to the present, no rivals to them 
have been identified/’ 

Surpassing all these evidences there is a clear and 
conclusive material proof rendered by a number of human 
skeletons found in the upper layer of Mahenjodaro. The 
historians and archaeologists, including the discoverer and 
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excavator, Dr. G. F. Dales, are of the opinion that the 
inhabitants of the Indus Valley, when its material heyday 
was on the wane probably around 1500 B. C., met a sudden 
and violent death at the hands of Rig-Vedic Indra and 
his marauding hordes. There were axe marks on the skull 
and the people, including women and children, were slain 
on the streets, stairs and hiding places. All these slain 
people belonged to the last phase just dying out. And 
this was the final blow—sudden, violent and decisive. 
There was hardly any survival, if there was any, they 
became slave to the Aryans. 

The Indus civilization in its original splendour and 
majesty did not survive the Aryan invasion. “At Harappa 
the Indus city was succeeded, perhaps after an appreciable 
interval, by a culture of inferior quality. Eighty miles 
south of Mahenjodaro, the little Indus town of Chanhu- 
daro was succeeded by two successive squatter-cultures of 
low grade. In Kathiwad or Saurashtra, at Lothal, Rangpur, 
Rojdi, Somnath and other sites, the Indus culture shaded 
of! into sub-Indus and successor cultures which Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler calls Saurashtrian Indus. In these successor cul¬ 
tures we came across a kind of painted pottery showing 
human figures in dancing style. The figures were in the 
posture of group dancing. Beyond this we have no trace 
either of their music or of dancing. 

It has become evidently clear that at the hands of 
Indra and his people the existing civilization along the 
course of Indus and its successor cultures gradually were 
wiped off the scene. The Aryans were Nordic people. The 
term Aryan is, in fact, a linguistic term indicating a 
speech group of Indo-European origin and, as such, is 
not an ethnic term. They were the last among the six 
main races in the sub-continent, the earlier ones chrono¬ 
logically being the Negrito, Proto-Australoid, the Mongo¬ 
loid, the Mediterranean and the Brachycephals. The Nordic 
or Aryans were pastoral tribes and knew agriculture, 
practised rigid caste system and for the sake of life and 
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living accommodated little or no compromise and compa¬ 
ssion. They were said to have been contemptuous of the 
people belonging to the other linguistic or ethnic group and 
used to subjugate people as slaves. The wholesale destruction 
of various sties and cities of the Indus civilization did not 
implore in their mind any pity or penetance. The coming 
of the Aryans to this sub-continent, observes a modern 
scholar, “was a backward step since the Harappan culture 
had been far more advanced than that of the Aryans who 
were as yet pre-urban." 

After the Indus civilization it was the Aryans who 
develoved a highly systematic style of music through 
what may be called a trial and error method, borrowing 
the local elements and transplanting them on their own. 
It is indeed a story of three thousand years of development. 
That is precisely the reason why we should have a back¬ 
ground knowledge of these Aryan people. 

Romila Thapar in her valuable treatise, A History 
of India, observes that the Aryan “leisure hours were spent 
mainly in playing music, singing, dancing and gambling 
and chariot racing for the more energetic. The Aryan inte¬ 
rest in music can be seen not only from the variety of 
instruments mentioned—the drum, lute and flute being the 
normal accompanying instruments, with cymbals and harps 
as later additions—but also from the highly developed 
knowledge of sound, tune and pitch which was used in 
the chanting of Sama-Veda. The Aryans were familiar with 
a heptatonic scale". 

The drum, lute and flute seemed to be the oldest 
instruments with the Aryans when they came to this sub¬ 
continent. As observed by Romila Thapar, cymbals and 
harps were subsequent additions, probably borrowed from 
the local people whom we have seen using the cymbals in 
particular. “The three types of instruments, purcussion, 
string and wind, were represented by the drums, used among 
other purposes, to terrify the foe in the battle, the lute, and 
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the flute, the last-named instrument being said to be heard 
in the abode of Yama where the holy dead dwell'*. This 
apart, we have no information about other musical instru¬ 
ments with which we are acquainted subsequently. Perhaps 
those instruments were developed much later. 

Although the Aryans possessed a highly developed 
system of music, its performance was fanatically tied to 
religion and rituals. No one can deny the fact that the 
Aryans were the first people to present an outline of the 
musical system and developed the notes one after another to 
complete the scale after centuries of ceaseless practice. In 
the estimate of a modern musicologist the approaches might 
sound erroneous today, but for a beginner there was hardly 
any better choice. They were in the beginning a ruthless 
people no doubt, but there is no denying the fact that they 
were equally an innately gifted people. After settlement 
in the new surrounding, they accepted the local customs and 
practices in a spirit of accommodation. This is equally true 
in the field of music. 
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The chanting of Vedic hymns is said to have 
laid the foundation of musical scale in ancient 
Indian sub-continent. Though music was one 
of the elements in the socio-religious rites, 
gradually it freed itself from the ritualistic 
tentacles. The Aryans collaborated with local 
people to develop systematic music. 


VEDIC MUSIC AND ARYANS 


The Aryans, as told earlier, is not an ethnic but a 
linguistic term denoting an Indo-European language-group. 
They were a Nordic people of Indo-European descent and 
remained for some time in Bactria and Northern Iranian 
plateau. By about 1500 B. C. they migrated into northern 
part of Indian sub-continent through the Hindukush passes. 
At first they wandered across the plains of the Panjab sear¬ 
ching for pastures as they were mainly a cattle breeding 
people. It is believed and supported by historical evidences 
that these Aryans destroyed the Indus civilization. They 
settled in small village communities in forest clearings and 
gradually took to agriculture which partly they learnt from 
the Indus people. It was during this period that the hymns 
of Rig-Veda were composed, memorized and collected. 

The Rig-Veda consists of 1028 hymns, dedicated to the 
gods and used to be sung on one note at first and this period 
was called the Archika period. "Originally sung as a part of 
the ritual of the Aryan sacrifices, the hymns were not regar¬ 
ded as an independent art form but rather as one element in 
a larger ritual context which included, notably, dance." This 
is said to be the beginning of Aryan music and is the only 
evidence of vocal music so far available with us. The ins¬ 
tructions for singing the Saman chants or Samaganas were 
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found in Samaveda, the book which is often claimed to be 
the original source of classical music of both Northern and 
Southern schools of music of the sub-continent. Samaveda 
is only the adaptation of Rig-Veda and Samaganas or Saman 
chants were the musical settings of certain verses of Rig-Veda 
compiled little later. 

The hymns of Rig-Veda were first sung on one note. 
The note on which it centred was called Udatta or the raised. 
Because of the use of one note the delivery was more like 
reciting than singing, a kind of dry sing-song without any 
melodic life or character. Though these have been called 
poetry, analysis of their poetic quality reveals an absence 
of the usual regulations in respect of duration and length of 
syllables, lines and rhythm that are usually associated with 
poetry. 

In course of time the chanting of Rig-Vedic hymns in 
one note underwent some more changes. Gradually the Aryans 
learnt to chant the hymns to a fluid rise and fall of the 
voice. Thus the early singing came to pivot around two notes, 
the Udatta (raised) and Anudatta (not raised) which repre¬ 
sent the two main pitches of the speaking voice. This period 
has been called the Qatha period of Vedic singing. 

At the religious services with the so-called singing in 
the vast, dimly-lit forest hamlets in which perhaps all were 
performers with no audience, this stimulus must have provi¬ 
ded an occasional experiencing of beauty, which contrasted 
strongly with the drabness of daily life of the common 
people/ The average people mostly spent their life in 
warring against the indigenous people or in fighting the 
Nature in order to harness food for the growing population. 
So the singing of the glory of gods and goddesses that helped 
them to win battles or gave them bountiful crops was a 
powerful artistic impulse for the growth of music in the 
early times. 

The next important stage of development of Vedic music 
is Saman or the period of tune which saw the composition 
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of Sama Veda from which ancient Hindu music derived its 
source. Sama Veda contains only those verses of Rig-Veda 
whose notations have been made for singing in religious 
functions. Saman, therefore, denotes those songs of Sama 
Veda for which there are definite notations. Much of the text 
of Sama Veda was borrowed from the Rig-Veda. The original 
text was either altered or expanded to give it a better poetic 
sense to facilitate singing by the employment of quasi- 
musical noises. 

The study of the evolution of religion, observes a 
modern writer, reveals that the use of music in religious rites 
and ceremonies all over the world was not only common but 
also necessary. The reason is obvious. By music alone 
could such ancient religious rites, ceremonies and worships 
be amplified and prolonged ; and by music alone could a 
certain feeling be aroused and sustained in a great crowd of 
people. Moreover, the early religious services were conduc¬ 
ted in classical Sanskrit language which often were said to 
have been very long, dull and elaborate. They at times used 
to tax the patience of the listening or praying crowd. In 
order to keep the flock interested, the early priests sought to 
please both the eyes and ears by introducing dancing and 
singing. Otherwise no singing had any divine sanction. The 
arguments in favour of Vedic singing in religious functions 
were that it was the creation of priestly class as a compen¬ 
sation for its failure to arouse real interest among those who 
assemble for spiritual enlightenment. 

The Udatta and Anudatta tones were further developed 
through practices and eventually the third tone, Svarita 
(sounded) was established for intra-tone between Udatta 
and Anudatta. Svarita was a balancing note between the 
Other two. During this period the verses of Sama-Veda were 
widely sung and that is why this period is known as the 
Samik period. The Samik period is believed to have started 
from 1000 B. C. t& 700 B. C. But there is no consensus 
among historians about it. 
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In the beginning the three notes, Udatta, Anudalia and 
Svarita were individually distinct from each other. Accor¬ 
ding to Panini, the ancient grammarian of third century A.D., 
a syllable spoken in higher note was UdaMa, one pronounced 
in deeper note was Anudatta and the joining or intermedi¬ 
ate one was Svarita. As the time passed on, the Aryans 
carried on further experiments on these notes. By 1000 B. C. 
they were said to have completed the whole scale as known 
to us today. The number of notes gradually rose to seven. 
They are : Krusta, Mandra, Atisvarya, Chaturtha, Tritiya, 
Dvitiya and Prathama. Later the names of some of the 
notes were slightly changed and they came to be called: 
Prathama (Udatta) Dvitiya (Oa) Tritiya (Re) Chaturtha 
(Svarita), Panchama (Dha) Atisvarya or Shasta (Ni) and 
Krusta or Antya (Pa). This was arranged according to their 
respective place in the scale. 

The Vedic prayers as expressed in musical terms were 
exclamatory in nature at the outset. With the discovery of 
scales and poetic metres, the hitherto exclamatory Vedic 
prayers underwent a great change. “While the necessity of 
singing aloud was felt for some resonant and sustained vowel 
sounds, the early Aryans could not perhaps help singing 
syllables and their suggestion for words gave an opportunity 
for poetic expressions which could hardly be passed over.” 
This led them to infuse a poetic sense into the singing 
lines which was another milestone towards the creation of 
a new artistic sense in music. This is perhaps the beginning 
of marriage between poetry and music in the history of music 
of the sub-continent. Never before this date poetry came to 
be associated with music in order to heighten the value of 
the latter and ever since music and poetry became almost 
synonymous with each other and both flourished as happy 
bed mates. The poetry in Urdu, a language developed from 
Saura-seni Prakrit, lends itself easily to musical setting 
which shows its nearness to music. 

As a result of the support poetry lent to music for its 
development the “prose or rather prosaic poetry of Rig-Veda 
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was soon re-cast and attuned to a new-found sense of poetry 
which determined a new elementary form, the musical 
phrase. Here the pattern of pitch followed patterns of 
word-emphasis and melodic lines began and ended with pro- 
positional lines, thus discovering another extraneous model 
for the musical form which invested Vedic singing with a 
new charm and beauty so far lacking either as poetry or 
as music." 

There were other subtle changes at work. Gradually 
other stringed instruments were discovered and slowly they 
were coming into use as accompaniments. While accom¬ 
panying the voice, though it was difficult for the instruments 
to keep pace with it, every effort was made to keep the 
instruments as close as possible. Thus the instrument helped 
to register the notes and define them correctly. This is how 
the musical instruments for the first time began to register 
the notes and determine the scale, a practice still common. 
With the adoption of instruments and their use as accompani¬ 
ments the singer used to base his melody on the lower notes 
as they were louder and clearer on the instrument. Prior to 
this, the practice was to start with the higher notes and come 
downwards. This downward scale with an upper tonic 
and descending order of notes is perhaps common to all 
music which exists even now among the primitive people 
specially in some Himalayan Valleys. 

As we have discussed earlier, the Saman music had a 
downward scale but the scale of instrument was an upward 
one. During the later Saman period, believed to be around 
or between 1000 B. C. and 600 B. C., the scale was comple¬ 
ted but there was the use of modified notes. The flat modifi¬ 
cation was known as Mridutva (Moderate) and the sharp 
accentuation was known as Tikshnatva (Sharp) and the 
old nomenclature of Udatta, Anudatta and Svarita came 
to signify three voice registers which in course of time 
were known as Mandra, Madhya and Uttama, meaning low, 
middle and high octaves respectively. 
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ORIGIN OF RHYTHM 

Side by side with the development of scale and other 
musical elements, the Aryans made simultaneous progress 
in matters of rhythm. Basically non-musical, rhythm deve¬ 
loped as an aid to music and gradually became one of the 
most important musical elements. We have no evidence 
except the use of drums and cymbals as a symbol of pre- 
Aryan knowledge of rhythm. In dances perhaps cymbals 
and drums used to produce rhythmic effects, if not rhythm 
proper, during the Indus civilization. The Aryans seemed 
to have developed or acquired full knowledge about rhythm 
during the period from 1000 B. C. with the development of 
their musical system. Rhythm did not precede the music 
and “musical rhythm in its simplest form arises from the 
production of tone or a small group of tones at regular 
interval of time. Harmony arises from the fixing of a tone 
of a certain pitch in a perceptible relation to a tone of a 
definite pitch ; on the principle of rhythm they are quanti¬ 
tatively arranged while on the principle of harmony they 
are qualitative ; and the rhythm and harmony together form 
the melody. In other words, the melodic form consists of a 
succession of notes which are rhythmically and harmoniously 
arranged.” The early Rig-Vedic hymns were prosaic in 
nature, but singing laid the foundation of rhythmic element. 

It took considerable time for the development of 
rhythm or rhythmic element. During early Aryan period 
prior to 1000 B. C. rhythm did not seem to have had much 
importance. The chanting of Rig-Vedic hymns did not 
require much of rhythm. The necessity of rhythm actually 
arose when the Aryans had to introduce dancing as a part 
of religious rites in order to arouse interest among those 
who attended the dull and drab religious ceremonies. The 
long and monotonous religious functions were somewhat less 
inspiring to the ordinary listeners and gradually attendance 
grew thinner. The priests then added a new element, dan¬ 
cing, to this otherwise dull functions. And that is how 
dancing for the first time assumed the much maligned title 
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of ritualistic dancing. And to provide a variety to the dance, 
new rhythms were created and experimented and slowly it 
became a part of music also. 

All the tempos of the rhythm were known in the later 
Vedic age with the time duration of the syllables. The 
Aryan used the term Vritti in place of the current word loya 
(time measure). In the beginning these rhythms had only 
three time units—a short note ( Hrashastoara ), a long note 
( Dirgha) and a middle one ( Madhya) in between both. 
Definite rules were laid down for singing, practising and 
teaching Vedic Music. 

The developments that were taking place in the realm 
of music from 1500 B. C. to 600 B. C. were not the Aryans’ 
exclusive innovation. There were the local elements, the 
contribution of the indigenous people. “The Aryan, as we 
know him, was a splendid adolescent of human race who had 
a new conception of life. Though the intent of the invaders 
was to conquer and Aryanise the country yet they were not 
thoroughly blood-thirsty savages.” The wholesale murder 
of the indigenous people in the beginning and wanton des¬ 
truction of the Indus cities could perhaps be explained in 
terms of expediency which every invader employs and enjoys 
a lenient treatment in the hands of the chroniclers. Other¬ 
wise they were innately a gifted people and afterwards 
demonstrated their eagerness to learn and appreciate the 
cultural achievements of pre-Aryan people. 

With the conquest of the land intermixing and inter¬ 
marrying became more frequent and “many queer customs 
and cultural traits entered into Aryan fold and a synthetic 
outcome emerged in almost all fields.” To cite few examples, 
the Aryans learnt agriculture from the local people. They, 
as a matter of necessity, adopted many indigenous rites and 
usages connected with agriculture. In the newly constructed 
rural hamlets the Aryans began to develop certain new social 
and agricultural festivities apart from their old religious 
ones. They did not reject outright the local festivities 
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connected with social and religious practices and in a gesture 
of compromise and accommodation, they made a happy syn¬ 
thesis of the two cultures. As a result celebrations connected 
with sowing and harvesting, child birth and marriage led to 
the creation of new form of music and dance. But dances, 
apart from those connected with religious celebrations which 
the priestly class created to keep the people attentive to and 
interested in elaborate religious functions, had scanty practi¬ 
ces as in Rig-Veda we find mention of dance and danseuse 
twice. This suggested that dance was not widely practised 
in the early Rig-Vedic days. 

Despite absence of concrete evidence, many assumed 
that the Dravidian or the Pre-Aryan races of the sub-continent 
had a fairly superior knowledge of music at the time of Aryan 
influx. The music system of Indus people established this 
fact. Moreover, the word Shilpa (craft) and Kala (fine 
arts), we are told, are of Dravidian origin and they entered 
into Sanskrit, the language developed by the Aryans, later. 

A cursory glance over the earlier religious texts of the 
Aryans goes to show that the early Aryans were not very 
well disposed towards music. To them it was said to have 
been a kind of magic from which in the beginning they kept 
aloof; Moreover, music and dance were mostly associated 
with the fertility cult of the non-Aryans. One of these was 
perhaps the worship of Shishnadeva whose votaries were much 
persecuted by the early Aryans. The Vedic texts are replete 
with incidents of these persecutions. Shishnadeva was a 
phallic deity and the Phallus, as a god of fertility, is found in 
one way or other connected with the agricultural communities 
all over the world. 

A common concept in the religion of the farming people 
all over the word, observes a modern Indian writer, is that 
of a female principle or a generative force tied up with pro¬ 
ductivity. In the celebration of rites associated with fertility 
music and dance everywhere play a very important role. 
Some of the anthropologists say that the origin of music and 
dance was due to this fertility cult. This may be correct so 
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far as Aryans were concerned for we find Shiva, a diety of 
non-Aryan cults, whom the Aryans adopted as one of their 
own and later called it Nataraja. The origin of six primary 
melodies is also attributed to his five mouths and one to his 
consort, Parvati. This strengthens the belief that the sub¬ 
continental music in the early beginning was associated with 
the pre-Aryan cult of the Phallus, which later developed under 
Aryans influence, into Shiva worship. And the ancient 
Shiva is still worshipped with no less devotion. 
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As the taste of listeners gradually deve¬ 
loped, the chanting slowly became 
unpopular. To avoid inevitable death, 
it started borrowing ideas from folk 
music and other sources but popular 
liking was for freer, and indeed, 
secular music- This was really the 
beginning of what later was considered 
real music as against chantings. 


DECAY OF VEDIC MUSIC 


The Samaganaa or Saman chants were similar to 
Gregorian chants though older and less sophisticated than 
their Western counterparts. Originally sung as a part of the 
ritual of the Aryan sacrifices, these chants had been preserved 
by Brahman priests. St. Ambrose (d. 397) and Pope 
Gregory ( d. 604 ) laid the foundation of chanting in the West. 

The chanting is common to both East and West. There 
are few similarities and differences between Aryan and 
Western chants : 


Saman 
1000 B. C. 

Religious 
Sanskrit text 

Non-metric (followed by rhythm of text) 
Limited range (octave) 

Monodic (Sang in Unison) 

Accompanied by instrument 
Drone 


Gregorian 
400 A. D. 
Religious 
Latin text 
Non-metric 
Limited range 
Monodic 
Unaccompanied 
No drone 


The chanting originally started, as mentioned before, 
with one note and gradually the number of notes increased 
to three or four (Udatta, Anudatta and Svarita). But the 
development did not end here. The chantings laid the foun¬ 
dation of the musical scale and after hundreds of years of 
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experiment the Aryans completed the scale which is what 
we call musical scale today—although some minor changes 
have been made here and there. “Melody in the proper sense 
of the term appear to have commenced with Saman chants, 
as all writers on secular music agree that the chants were 
the sources of melody. Though the earlier stage had only 
four notes (many say it was three) the Saman scale was 
extended to seven notes at a later stage.” 

Between 1000 B. C. and 600 B. C. the Saman music 
scaled its climax both in its development and in popularity. 
During this period there were recitation competitions by two 
groups of reciters. “After each turn, the loudness, the pitch 
and also the tempo are gradually increased.” It shows 
that from drab and dull recital in mono-tone in the begin¬ 
ning chanting gradually diversified its style along with the 
number of its notes. 

But the Saman chanting could not satisfy the changing 
taste of the people even under the magic influence of religion 
or by the unquestionable command of the Brahman priests. 
Despite the changes in the entire texture of Saman chanting 
the “Vedic music was becoming more and more esoteric and 
exclusive prerogative of the priestly class.” The people as 
a whole were breaking away from the traditional religion 
and its inexplicable rites and usages. This had its own 
repurcussions on music. The Saman chants, as we have 
seen, were mostly Rig-Vedic verses which were twisted, 
pruned or abbreviated to be sung at the time of preparing, 
offering and drinking of the intoxicating Soma-juice. Soon 
there arose heretics who made a critical scrutiny of the Saman 
music forms. Comparing them with Deshi (local) music 
(folk music) the Saman was found to be wanting in melody 
and charm. One of the Vedio composers himself compared 
the “drawling recital of Vedic hymns by the Rishis (Saints) 
and their disciples in the abodes of learning to the “croaking 
of frogs” and another equated the Vedic songs with “the 
howling of the jackals.” 
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Long before the people openly revolted against the 
Vedic music, a subtle change in the form of Vedic music was 
taking place under the influence of the Oana or Qeeta (Song 
proper). The exact relation between the Oana and Saman 
music was not clear. All that can be said is that the Oana 
or Oeeta was a collection of songs whose tunes were used in 
the Saman singing. Although this was a virtual sacrilege 
of the Sama-Veda, nobody including the all-powerful Brahman 
priests did say a word against the sacrilegeous practice. In 
the Oana the Vedic verses were split, elongated, repeated or 
omitted or even changed beyond all recognition. For the 
first time the seemingly sacrosanct character of Vedic music 
was destroyed and was brought partly down to the level of 
popular liking. 

But one thing was common to both. The Saman or 
the Samagana and the Oana or Oeeta were both of sacramen¬ 
tal character and was closely connected with liturgy whose 
central theme was Soma sacrifice. The extraction of juice 
for the gods, the pressing of the Soma creeper or plant all 
were a series of inter-related rituals necessitating attention to 
minute details. The drink itself was considered to have 
made man one with divinity. The Oana or Qeeta as well as 
the Vedic music were sung during these sacrifices. 

The Ganas were of four different types and were sung 
on four different occasions. They were (1) Grama Oeya- 
songs sung in hamlets, (2) Aranya Ueyo-sung in forests, 
(3) JFAa-Oeyo-songs of contemplation and (4) TJhya Oeya- 
mystic songs. At different times of the day different notes 
were given prominence which after few hundred years laid 
the foundation of rag-ragini scheme. 

The Oanas or Oeeta were based on folk tunes and had 
no similarity with Vedic music except the theme or the 
spirit. The people were more interested in importing some 
human element in religious functions by borrowing the folk 
tunes for liturgical purposes. The Brahman priests, already 
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alarmed about the decline of popular interest in religion, did 
not object to the induction of this new element. The incor¬ 
poration of folk melodies from various pre-Aryan tribes 
of the sub-continent led to the widening of the musical imagi¬ 
nation of the Aryans and to the formation of a new type 
of music. 

The Oana or Oeeta was the forerunner of a new type 
of music which was being sought by the Aryans. Since the 
Oana was more popular than the Soman music because of 
their nearness to folk tunes, the Aryans now were out to 
seek a new harvest of popular appeal in the field of music. 
The music which thus was sought from folk music was called 
Marga or the sought. Subsequently this Marga music was 
equated with Gandharva and came to mean the same type 
of music. 

The origin of Marga is described by ancient writers as 
the music that was composed by Brahma and other savants 
giving it a proper shape and form. Brahma here did not 
mean the Creator of the Universe but the director of Aryan 
sacrifices who instructed other priests in the conduct of 
the rituals and therefore was well-versed in the ritualistic 
practices of the Saman music. It was one of the mortal 
Brahmas who was the creator of Marga music and who was 
at a later stage mistakenly identified with Brahma , the 
Creator. Alongside the Marga music dance also became a 
part of the ritual and gradually became a predominant part. 
But dance slowly separated itself from ritual and “religion 
began to lean more and more on verbal expressions which took 
the form of prayer and liturgy, leaving the secular and 
festal music to remain as a hand-maiden of the dance for 
some time/' 

From 600 B. C. downwards, the importance and popu¬ 
larity of religious music was on the wane and popular music 
started asserting its influence. Many explain this pheno¬ 
menon as being the influence of the alien customs and 
practices. In 600 B.C. the Achaemanean empire was extended 
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up to the present North Western province of Pakistan 
and the Persians were known to have possessed a highly 
developed musical system of popular appeal. The Persian 
Emperor, Darius, was said to have 329 dancing girls in his 
court. Many presume that the major change in the Aryan 
musical system was due to the Persian influence which con¬ 
tinued for about 300 years until the Persians were thrown 
out by Alexander. 

The secular music gradually began to assert its own 
independence from the dance-rhythm, and in the process, it 
began to derive inspiration from both sacred sources and 
profane forms which led to the creation of a purely indepen¬ 
dent secular music—the airs. "These airs gradually 
separatad themselves from all scaffoldings or crutches on 
which they previously leaned and therefore shaping them¬ 
selves into a dynamic tonal form and becoming an expressive 
medium with a life of their own." But these airs having 
distinct rules were classical in nature and cannot be called 
folk music where rules are not so rigid. 

Side by side with this classical music, the folk music 
also started asserting its own influence. The different 
regions of the country had different forms of folk music 
which were called Deshi and were sung by the common folks. 
They never observed, unlike the classical music, any rules 
of intervals, scales and melody mould. 

As the time passed on, a class of people called the 
Oandharvas (professional minstrels) who specialized in Marqa 
music came to the fore and popularized it. Hence it be¬ 
came music of the people and acquired the name of the 
Oandharva. The Oandharva music is so called because it 
became popular by the effort of the people of the Gandhara 
country (present Kandahar and outlying region). The crafts¬ 
man of the same region gave the sub-continent its first 
sculptural art, known as the Gandhara art—a Perso-Greek 
contribution to sculpture. This musical form developed 
perhaps during 300 B. C. to 100 A. D. and was said to be 
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Hellenistic or foreign in character. ‘It did not survive long, 
being too weak in its new environment to maintain its indi¬ 
viduality yet strong enough to interrupt and enervate the 
Indian music that was in the making.' 

But what was Oandharva music like ? In Natyaaastra, 
the first known treatise on music and dancing, it was said 
that the Gandkarva music was based on notes, had time 
measures (rhythm} and composition (that is text). Another 
important point was that it had its origin in the Veena 
(lyre) and we knew that the people of Hellas and Persia 
used to play lyre in their music while flute was the basis of 
indigenous music. This apart, many writers on ancient sub¬ 
continental music admit that there was some close similarity 
between the then Indian and the Greek music system. “When 
we examine the system,” observes Arnold Bake, “which 
the Indian writers themselves have built up, we see that we 
are confronted with something closely related to that of anci¬ 
ent Greece.” 

In the practice of music and dancing together with 
other threatrical arts many authorities find out Greek influence. 
The Greeks, as we know, annexed the North-West part of 
the then India in 327 B. C. “The period during which Sans¬ 
krit drama developed made it naturally susceptible to Greek 
influence. The practice of some form of acting and dancing 
is first mentioned by Panini probably about 350 B. C. and 
by the time of Patanjali (140 B. C. ?) we have clear refe¬ 
rence to schools of actors and players of instruments. Music 
does not appear to have been very respected profession 
in early India, for we read in Kautilay's Arthasastra that 
“traders, artisans, musicians, beggars, buffoons and other 
idlers, who are thieves in effect though not in name shall be 
restrained from oppression of the country. If there was a 
Greek influence on Indian music it need not have been trans¬ 
mitted through practice alone, but also through theory." 

The Vedic Music, if at all it can be called music proper 
in the context of present day definition, had little or no 
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relation with the earthly cravings of mankind for pleasure 
and pastime. It was ioisted on the people by the Brahmans — 
the undisputed master of Aryan society. When the Brah¬ 
mans found that the people became critical of the nature 
of the Vedic music and gradually breaking away from the 
fold, they started borrowing tunes from the folk music and 
thus the so-called Marga music was created. The Gandharva 
music, popularized by the people of Gandhar country under 
the direct influence of Greeks, finally dealt a death blow to 
the Vedic music. The people for the first time heard the 
sonic beauty of a free or liberated music. In the socio¬ 
political doldrum that soon followed the Greek invasion, a 
new musical form, later known as classical music, borrowed 
its strains from the folk tunes and developed more or less 
along the scientific lines having prescribed rhythm and tones. 
And the Brahmanical Vedic music by then was groaning 
under the pangs of its own liturgical fetters. 

It may be observed in this context that the reasons 
for the decay of the Vedic music was due to its own rigidity, 
its lack of popular appeal and its inability to adapt itself 
to the changing taste of the people. When it realised its 
moribund state and accepted the challenge, unfortunately 
it- was too late and the forces against it were too powerful to 
be contained. It indirectly left behind a lesson that the 
magic name of the religion as preached by the priests failed 
to distinguish between the needs here and those hereafter. 
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The Persian and Greek influence in the 
development of musical Ideas and struc¬ 
ture was immense. The alien influence 
was more pronounced in bringing it nearer 
to the people but farther from priests. 


PERSIAN AND GREEK INFLUENCE 


The period between sixth and second century B. C. had 
witnessed a series of major changes in the religious, social cul¬ 
tural and economic life of the people of the sub-continent. 
“The religion assumed as orthodox in epics is that which we 
call Brahmanical. The Vedic gods with Brahma at their 
head are to be worshipped, as a matter of course. In addi¬ 
tion comes the constantly growing tendency to exalt the 
chieftain demi-god from his position as a clan-hero god to a 
higher power, till he is identified with Vishnu, the popular god 
of many clans”. 

To this Brahmanical bigotry the Buddhism gave a 
humane reply by enunciating a hitherto unknown concept of 
love and fraternity. And soon it took firm roots and spread 
far and wide. Side by side with this, another religion, the 
Jainism, preached by Mahavira, also aimed at doing away 
with the precepts of Brahmanism which thrived on the con¬ 
cept of discrimination among man. Brahmanism for the first 
time was on the defence. 

At this juncture the Persians invaded the north-western 
part of the sub-continent (between 558-30 B.C.) and Cyrus 
annexed the territory called Gandhara and adjoining areas 
which constituted a part of the Persian empire for about 300 
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years till the invasion of Alexander the great in 327 B. C. 
Alexander's exploits and the subsequent history is already 
well-known to all. 

The Persian or Achaemenians ruled the western part 
of the sub-continent for about 300 years. The Persians at 
home adopted the cultures of the contiguous regions such as 
those of Assyrian, Phoenecian and the Mesopotamian. With 
the Achaemenian conquest of the north-western part of the 
then India, a bridge was established between the cultures of 
these great civilizations. Slowly the individual identity of 
each of these cultures gave away to the growth of a homo¬ 
genous one. In the sub-continent the influence of these 
cultures became more pronounced in coins, inscriptions, sculp¬ 
ture, language, architecture and music. 

To the Persians the hymnal Vedic chanting sounded 
more like a fun rather than music. For by that time the 
Persians had already possessed a highly developed system of 
instrumental and vocal music, both religious and secular. In 
the excavations in Susa and Persepolis we have had evidence 
of their musical instruments which comprised lute, lyre and 
skin instruments. The decoration of musical instruments 
with gold and ivory works was an art inherited by the Per¬ 
sians from the Mesopotamians. Many presume that the 
practice of decorating musical instruments particularly 
stringed ones with inlay of gold or ivory was learnt from the 
Persians by the ancient Indians after Persian conquest. The 
initiated reader may see the Mesopotamian lyre decorated 
with inlay of gold and ivory in the British Museum in London. 
Some historians also believe that the early Veena was adapted 
from the Persian lyre so far as the sound box was concerned. 

The people of the sub-continent were already tired of 
Vedic chants and was looking for something less ritualistic 
but more entertaining. During the Persian rule of about 300 
years the Vedic heretics moved farther away from the tantac- 
les of the hymnal music and was trying to give shape to a 
system of music of popular appeal. Surprisingly, the Persian 
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rulers encouraged the move as they had already possessed a 
highly developed system of secular music. The Persian ruler, 
Darius, we are told, had 329 dancers in his court and instru¬ 
mental music was more popular than the vocal one. Curiously 
enough, the instrumental music was developed in this sub¬ 
continent between 500 B.C. and 200 B.C, as Panini, the Hindu 
Grammarian, has told us in his works. 




Terracotta plaque, found 
in Sumer in modern Iraq 
shows a woman musician 
playing the cymbals and 
dates from Sumerian re¬ 
vival c. 2000 B. C. The 
Achaemenid Persians 
adopted the cultures of 
the contiguous region 
including those of 
Sumerians 


Besides, the popularity of Oandharva music contribu¬ 
ted a great deal to the wave of disgust and eventual 
rejection of the Vedic music. It was perhaps the creation 
of the Persians in collaboration with the local people who 
were already armed against the chantings. The Oandharva 
music introduced lyre for the first time and this lyre gradu¬ 
ally changed shape, according to some, to become the 
subsequent Veena. The classical system of music which 
followed definite rules of scale, rhythm and tone was initiated 
at the instance set by the Persians in close collaboration with 
their Indian vassals. It is really surprising that .the entire 
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system of Aryan music was radically changed after the sub¬ 
continent came in contact with the Achaemenians. 

Many writers in modem India categorically refute any 
claim of Persian influence and assert that the Aryan musical 
system did not admit of any external influence. This argu¬ 
ment sounds almost fallacious if we take into cognizance the 
influence of Kharoahti the language of early Persians, on the 
development of Sanskrit language, the influence of the archi¬ 
tectural design of Susa on Pataliputra, the Muryan capital, 
and even in inscriptions. Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his book 
Civilization of the Indus Valley and Beyond obseives in this 
context 'that any consideration both of the indebtedness of 
India to Achaemenid Persia and of the extent to which India 
transmuted her borrowings must take account of rock-cut 
architecture and inscriptions.’ 

Referring to the overall impact of Perso-Greek culture 
on India, Sir Wheeler further says, 'in such fashion civiliza¬ 
tion drew upon civilization, and the changing thought of India 
was both enriched by borrowed forms and formulae and dis¬ 
ciplined by the element of continuity that borrowing implied. 
It is probable that no similar period in history has exercised 
a more profound influence upon the culture of the sub-conti¬ 
nent than did the century which followed the fall of the 
Persian empire and the transit of Alexander the great. In 
northern India many of the material elements of civilization 
were already present in the Gangetic towns before those events 
occured ; but it was only in the sequel, when the strong 
intelligence of Chandragupta and Ashoka, governed in the 
latter by an intensely Indian spirituality, gathered together 
the new threads and wove them into something like a natio¬ 
nal pattern, that a large part of India once more, after 2000 
years, produced an integrated civilization.' The Qandhara 
country which was the birth place of Oandharva music or the 
classical music was under the Persian domination till the 
invasion of Alexander. In all probability it was the Persians 
who were the initiators of classical or Oandharva music which 
developed in the next few hundred years. 
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Reproduced from a painting from the Persian book Suranam- l-Vehbi of 
early eighteenth century. The Sultan is seen watching the dancers and 
comedians. The instruments in use are naqqara, duff, shahnai and chap* 
roon or khartaioon, the latter a rhythmic instrument played by one hand. 
Dancing formed an independent item of entertainment in Persia since the 
days of Achaemenians 
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GREEK INFLUENCE 

Early in 326 B. C. Alexander led his army into the 
plains of modern Punjab and from there down right up to the 
mouth of the Indus. That was exactly the limits of the 
Achaemenian empire in the then India which Alexander 
overran and annexed. The masters thus changed from Persian 
to Greek. 

Alexander did not effect any abrupt change in the 
systems the Persians introduced here. “In furtherance of his 
policy Alexander adopted on state occasions Persian dress and 
court ceremonial including the custom of prostration”. His 
generosity towards retention of Persian customs in the then 
India was perhaps due to his two Persian wives—Barsine, 
daughter of Darius, the Achaemenian emperor and Roxana, 
daughter of Artabazos, a Sogdhian baron whom he later appo¬ 
inted Governor of Bactriana. Besides, all his generals married 
Persian girls including Seleucus. "The effect of such social 
intercourse on the exchange of manners, customs and fashion 
may be guessed if it cannot be accurately gauged”. 

All these go to suggest that Greeks, after their conquest 
of the land, did not altogether reverse the system of the 
Persians. The Oandharva music which was definitely a con¬ 
tribution of the Persians was slowly developing without any 
resistance from the Greek conquerors. But Greeks seemed to 
have contributed a great deal to the structure of the scale 
and divisions of octaves. “The Greek divided their octave 
into 24 small intervals—shrutis or microtones. If a compa¬ 
rison of the ancient Greek music principally borrowed from 
Egypt be made, it would appear that great similarity exists 
between the Greek and the Indian. The same rhythmical 
measures, the same sub-division of semi-tones into minor 
divisions, the same noisy method of beating time, not only 
with hand, but also with instruments of percussion which still 
exists”. 

Alexander introduced the system of public entertain¬ 
ment with music, drama and dance. Prior to this we have 
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no evidence of public entertainment. As we have told before 
that the Aryans used to hold religio-musical functions on 
religious occasions and the aim was to please the gods, not 
the worshippers. "At the capitulation of Taxila Alexander 
held gymnastic and equestrian contests on the banks of Indus 
and again after passing through the Gedrosia desert (Balu¬ 
chistan ). In Karamania Alexander celebrated a musical and 
gymnastic concert according to Aristoboulos. It is only 
natural to expect that the Greek settlers in the various 
Alexander-cities in the east would continue these forms of 
entertainment”. In the Natyaaastra by Bharat, there is a 
mention of holding of musical function and staging of dramas 
for the first time. The Natyaaastra itself was said to have 
borrowed materials from Greek stage craft. "Bharat in his 
Natyaaastra says that there should be five actors, which 
corresponds to the list of regular male personnel in a Graeco- 
Roman play”. 

Music in the then India, except the Vedic chants, did not 
appear to be a very respectable profession as Kautilya in his 
Arthasa8tra equated musicians with beggars and buffoons. Jt 
was perhaps the Persians and Greeks who popularized the 
secular music. "If there was a Greek influence on Indian 
music it need not have been transmitted through practice 
alone but also through theory”. Some writers contend that 
in ancient India music was developed as an independent and 
secular art. This does not seem true. It was the Vedic 
music which was encouraged and patronized by the then 
Aryan society under the close supervisions of the Brahmin 
priests. The real secular music started under alien influence, 
particularly the Persians and Greeks. It was under the Per¬ 
sian influence dancing developed as an independent art and 
no longer formed an inalienable part of Aryan rituals. The 
classical system of the sub-continental music steadily grew 
into a robust art form in its own right not as an offshoot of 
Vedic music or as its shadow form but as a self-sustaining 
system nurtured in a realm where there was no supervising 
Brahman. And here the Persian and Greek presence provided 
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it stimulus adequate enough to crawl, toddle and walk 
into full maturity. 

The Persian and Greek influence on the development 
of secular music was particularly more pronounced in the 
region of subject matter, structure and purpose. The origin 
of both the systems being same, it was easier for either to 
accept the change. The Persians helped the music of the 
sub-continent to settle down on this earth from its earlier 
liturgical existence which pleased gods alone. The Greeks 
took it to further heights both in form and matter. That was 
the first step towards the growth of structural music. The 
Persian and Greek contribution was not only in form, but in 
ideas as well. 
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Rags is a melody mould or a temperamen¬ 
tal note structure and is the essence of 
oriental music- As an outcome of artists’ 
efforts, ragas try to centre on particular 
emotion which they explain and develop. 
Many local and alien ideas have contribu¬ 
ted to the making of the house of ragas. 
Almost similar to Arab or Semitic tunes, 
the ragas mark the highest water-mark of 
the musical genius of the people of Indian 
sub-continent. 


RISE OF CLASSIC MUSIC: RAGAS 

It appears that for lack of patronage and popular 
encouragement during the centuries following Alexander's 
conquest, the Vedic music slowly rehabilitated itself in thinly 
attended temples which, by then, no longer had dancing girls 
introduced earlier to allure and attract the audience. By 
that time dancing developed itself as an independent art. 
The failure of Vedic music to develop itself as an independent 
art and survive as such on its own merit thus paved the way 
to its slow death. 

Brihaddeshi, a book on folk music believed to have 
been written in second century A. D. by Matanga, mentions 
seven kinds of songs prevalent during his time and before. 
They were : Shuddha Qeeti : free from the influence of foreign 
Jatis and always followed its own ; Baga Qeeti: four Vamae 
or colours were used to brighten up the geeti; SHadharana 
Qeeti: it used embellishments which were soft and subtle ; 
Bhasha Qeeti : here the notes were smooth and graceful and 
Vibhaaha Qeeti : it used sportive and colourful gamakas of 
various kinds. These musical types slowly died out but some 
of them persisted and gradually crossed with one another 
giving birth to a third one. In this process three main dis¬ 
tinct musical varieties survived : Prabhanda, Vastu and Rupah. 

These musical forms or types had their individual 
characteristic elements—rhythmic or melodic—which used to 
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make one distinctive from the other. Every type had a note 
structure, mood and locale. The structure, technically called 
Thata, of each song was by then established. Most of the 



Vasant Raglni 

A Deccanl (Hydrabad) painting of about 1770 allows Krishna dancing 
at the spring fastivai of Holi (Courtesy: India Office Library, London) 
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texts of these songs had four parts such as Asthayee, Malpak, 
Antara, Bhog or Abhog. Each of them had different note 
arrangements—a practice which subsequently laid the foun¬ 
dation of the raga-ragini scheme. 

These musical developments, in all probability, took 
place during the period from 200 B. C. to 400 A. D. Mention 
of these facts were available in Patanjali’s work and Matanga’s 
Brihaddeshi. Although there is a controversy over the period 
during which Patanjali lived, yet the consensus was that he 
lived during 300-200 B. C. and Matanga’s Brihaddeshi was 
said to have been written in second century A. D. By that 
time a definite step was taken towards creating what may be 
called structural music or raga-ragini scheme. Bharat's Natya- 
saatra mentions about the prevalence of jati which Swami 
Prajanananda considers to be raga or at least the fore-runner 
of raga. Bharat’s Natyasastra, the most ancient treatise on 
dramatics and music, was believed to have been written in 
200 B. C. But its date of composition lends itself to 
controversy. 

The musical forms which were in vogue during the 
Mauryan rule followed definitive rules with regard to structure, 
upward and downward arrangements of notes in consonance 
with the thought-content of the song besides the place and 
time of its practice. All these rules, after prolonged practice, 
became inseparable part of every melodic song. The over¬ 
emphasis on these elements gradually paved the way of 
raga-scheme. 

The word ‘raga’, as mentioned in Matanga’s Brihad¬ 
deshi derived from the root f ranj ’ which means to tinge or to 
impress. Matanga had defined raga to be a combination of 
notes illustrated by melodic movements (Varna) which is 
capable of producing pleasant sensations. The depth, height 
and compass of a raga thus depends upon the discernment 
and depth of feeling of the artist and his capacity to select 
and arrange notes in a manner that can evoke and hold a 
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mood at its highest pitch. A. H. Fox-Strangeways in his 
treatise, the Muaio of Hindusthan, observes that the ragas 
were the outcome oi the efforts of artists to reduce to law and 
order the tunes that come and go on the lips of the people. 
Like western music it does not change or contrasts its mood. 
It is, on the contrary, always centered on one particular 
emotion which it tries to develop, explain, cultivate and insists 
on exalting until it has created in the mind of the listeners 
an acute suggestion which is impossible to resist. The main 
characteristic of raga is its power to evoke this emotion. The 
mood must seize the listeners' mind and hold it enchanted. 

In the early days of the evolution of ragas, their classi¬ 
fication was based on the number of notes constituting them. 
But with the multiplicity of the ragas they came to be classi¬ 
fied on the basis of their similarity and diversity. Later they 
were classified into (1) Grama Bhasa, (2) Antara Bhasa and 
(3) Vibhaaa Bhasa. The next classification divided them into 
(1) Kriyanga, (2) Raganga, (3) Bhasanga and (4) Upanga 
ragas. The Kriyanga imitated action i. e. the style of rende¬ 
ring ; the Raganga imitated the appearance (shadows of the 
Bhasa) and the Upangas imitated the visages or limbs or 
special characteristics. In course of time probably from 400 
A. D. to 900 A. D. as the melodies became more elaborate 
and complex, they came to be classified as (a) Shudda or pure, 
(b) Shankara or mixed and (c) Chhayaloga or shadow form— 
when it used few notes from other raga without being contrary 
to its sentiment. A pure raga charms unaided, a shadow raga 
with the help of another raga and a mixed raga with the help 
of two or more ragas. 

This classification continued until the Muslims arrived* 
in the sub-continent. In thirteenth century Amir Khasru, 
the celebrated musicologist adorning the court of Alauddin 
Khilji, replaced the original classification of the ragas—-viz., 
the six ragas and thirty six raginis—by twenty two mokams 
or houses, very similar to the original Thatas, Amir Khasru's 
system was followed for a long time, at least no further 
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attempt was made for classifying them until 1813 A. D. 
Prior to Khasru’s classification another attempt was made 
and ragas were classified into Jandka (parent) and Janya 
(generic). In Sangita Ratnakara by Sharangadeva ragas 
were classified as male and female. But this system was not 
followed seriously. 

In the book Rajtarangini by Lochana, probably of 
fourteenth century, there was a classification of ragas. This 
was believed to be the first book on north Indian music which 
defined the ragas. Many Muslim innovations found place in 
this book. It was left to Mohammad Reza, a wealthy citizen 
of Patna and an eminent connoisseur of music to offer in his 
book, Naghmat-i-Asji, a new system of classification based 
on the structural similarities of the ragas. He discarded the 
then old scale and accepted Bitawal as his basic scale. This 
method was given a new lease of life by Pandit Bhatkhande 
who adopted the system of unifiers (Malakas or Thatas) and 
derivatives (Janya) accepting Bilawal, as did Mohammad 
Reza, as the fundamental scale which continues even today. 
In Naghmat-i-Asji Mohmmad Reza elaborately discussed the 
raga Lakshmans or definitions. Pandit Bhatkhande just 
amplified the outline enunciated by Mohammad Reza who 
might be considered as a pioneer in this line. There is no 
fundamental difference between Mohammad Reza's defini¬ 
tions and those of Bhatkhande’s. 

MALE AND FEMALE 

At the early stage the ragas were classified as male and 
female. In Sangita Ratnakara by Sarangadeva (thirteenth 
century) there was a precise classification of ragas and ragi- 
Jiis in terms of males and females. While naming the melodies 
he gave masculine endings to some and feminine to others 
and thus lent them the semblance of masculinity and femi¬ 
ninity. Other writers after him followed the same nomencla¬ 
ture without amplifying the inherent idea or even questioning 
it. Damodar in Ids work, Sangita Darpana, written in 
fourteenth century, used qualifying terms like yoshita or wife. 
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angana or daughter and varangana or concubine in respect of 
melodies. Some writers later developed the idea further and 


Surat Ragini 

A Deccan! (Hyderabad) painting of early eighteenth century (Courtesy 
India Office Library, London) 
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introduced sons and daughters-in-law in the raga scheme, thus 
completing the raga families. From ancient Sanskrit texts 
we find that male melodies from the very beginning were six 
in number. The appropriate times to sing them were the six 
seasons of the year. The earliest ragas were Bhairava, Megha, 
Panchama, Nata-Narayana. Sri and Vaaanta. 

The rational distinction of raginis is that they were 
derivatives of the main ragas or rather diminutive ragas using 
accidentals which the main ragas never employed. "The raga- 
ragini relationship is no doubt partially a question of musical 
relationship but the essential quality of the relation of the 
raga to the ragini is displayed in the specific effects, the 
special condition which is called to life." A ragini is essen¬ 
tially a derivative of the same parent raga or it may be called 
an off-shoot, representing some features of the parent raga 
but creating a different mood not hostile to the spirit of the 
main raga. The raginis were created by artists from the 
main ragas and the shadow of the raga from which it springs 
is always maintained. This raga-ragini classification being 
unscientific was discarded by the Muslims and a new classi¬ 
fication was initiated which exists even today. This has been 
discussed in the relevant chapter. 

TIMING THEORY 

The Hindu mythology claims that Mahadeva, the 
Hindu god of destruction, somehow or other developed a taste 
for music and he was the creator of the five ragas which 
sprang out of his five mouths. His consort, Parvati, was the 
creator of the sixth raga, Nata-Narayana. This appears to be 
a myth created with the object, perhaps, of providing some 
semblance of divinity to the creation of music. The original 
ragas were the creation of artists, and not the mythological 
gods and goddesses. These six ragas whosoever might have 
been their creator were suftg in six different seasons of the 
year in accordance with their intrinsic spirit. Bhairava, for 
instance, used to be sung in summer, Megha in rainy season, 
Panchama in autumn, Nata-Narayana in early winter, Sri and 
Vacanta in spring. 
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"The Aryans borrowed the seasonal at strains of the indi¬ 
genous people, chastened the ideas associated with them to 
celebrate the autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest. 



Hlndola Rag* 

A Deccani (Hyderabad) painting of about 1770 shows a swinging party 
( Courtesy : India Office Library, London ) 
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ravishing hilarity on the appearance of the blossoms, complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu or honey, and express¬ 
ing the pain of separation during the rainy season when the 
hardworks in the fields prevented the lovers’ meeting, and the 
dry season which reminded them of the angers of Shiva, the 
non-Aryan god of destruction accepted by Aryans as their 
own.” Most probably the assignment of a particular season 
was believed to have been evolved between second century 
A. D. to seventh century A. D. as we find their mention only 
in Narada’s Sangeeta Makaranda, said to have been written 
in seventh century A.D. The earlier works such as Matanga’s 
Brihaddeshi or Bharata’s Natyaeaetra did not mention anything 
about this timing theory. 

But how the idea of associating ragas with the 
seasons originated ? The Aryans, after learning agriculture 
from the indigenous people, started observing seasonal rites 
and festivities of the indigenous people concerned with ferti¬ 
lity cult. While observing these rites they associated the 
melody of similar strain with similar season. "The idea of 
associating melodies with the celebrations is thus far older 
than Narada’s Book, Sangeeta Makaranda”. 

With the passage of time the number of melodies mul¬ 
tiplied and the time of their singing was also determined. 
From seasons they came down to hours of the day and night. 
It was Sarangadeva in the thirteenth century who had dis¬ 
cussed the association of ragas in his book Sangeeta Ratndkara 
and associated them with particular hours of the day. 

In the beginning, as we have seen, music had a litur¬ 
gical meaning and was therefore associated with rituals, 
worships and prayers as specific seasons and hours of the day 
and night were fixed for performing different religious rites 
and ceremonies. The music practised as a part of these rites 
came to be associated with such times. With the gradual 
development of secular music, this association of ragas with 
particular hours or time gradually crystallized into rigid rules. 
The courts of kings and princes became the nursery and abode 
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of secular music. The rules relating to time became flexible 
and partly revised. As a result on the stage and by the order 
of the kings a raga could be sung at any time and it was not 
considered to be a violation of the rule. 

We know that srutis (microtones) are all named 
according to their psychological nuances and the notes are 
intended to convey and echo the subtle shades of different 
sentiments, feelings and emotions. The ragas thus emerge 
are suggestive sound pictures of different moods—passio¬ 
nate, emotional or angry. And authorities say that human 
mood is closely connected with various hours of the day. 
'The emotional evocative effect of the morning is quite diffe¬ 
rent from that of the noon or the evening or the dusk or the 
mid-night. Different moments of the day arouse and stimu¬ 
late various moods and sentiments. The time theory was 
founded and developed on such lines as music is considered 
a psychological transmutation expressing a psychological 
condition.' 

Yet the hours assigned to different melodies changed 
from time to time ; the morning ragas, for example, of old 
days became the evening ragas at later times. Bhupali which 
according to Sangeeta Darpana was an early morning raga is 
said to be sung now in the evening by Northerners. The same 
raga is called Mohana in the South and is sung in the morning. 
This has perhaps been due to the fact that the rigid rules of 
earlier times were relaxed when melodies had to be sung at 
any time by royal command or powerful patrons. 

It must be conceded that no ancient or medieval writer 
has given any rational explanation for prescribing a specific 
time for singing a specific melody. It was Pandit Bhatkhande 
who gave a detailed account of rules generally followed by 
musicians. A day of 24 hours is first divided into two parts, 
the day and night. The ragas sung during the day are called 
Dinageya or suryamsa (solar melody) and the ragas to be 
sung during the night are called ratri-geya or Chandramaa 
( lunar melody). The hour at the end of the night or begin¬ 
ning of the day or vice-versa are called Scmdikhana or twilight 
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hours. Morning twilight is called Prataha Sandhi and the 
evening twilight is called Sayam Sandhi and the melodies to 
be sung during the daylight hours are called Sandhiprakasa 
ragas. The day is divided into eight prahara (watches) each 
of 3 hours duration. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE 

Some Hindu authors on music take enough pains to 
prove that the raga-ragini scheme was the original creation of 
their community. There is no doubt that the ancient Hindus 
of the sub-continent had made significant contribution towards 
the creation of an outline or skeleton of the raga-ragini scheme. 
But it is materially incorrect to assert that it was purely a 
brain-child of Hindu genius. Many foreign elements had 
penetrated into the raga-ragini system and many foreigners 
actively participated in framing out the system what we called 
raga-ragini scheme of music today. Without the interplay 
of foreign influence, the Hindu music system would perhaps 
have remained crippled if not thoroughly crushed under the 
heavy load of inexplicable ritualism enunciated by the ortho¬ 
dox Brahmins. The inter-play of alien ideas and the local 
style and the inter-crossing of more than one foreign influence 
with the indigenous system gave birth to the raga-ragini 
family which thus became dynamic enough to grow into its 
present robust form accepting elements and constituents from 
every age and every people. The story of the sub-continental 
music, therefore, is the story of an evolution of an indigenous 
musical system into whose making had gone many colourful 
tunes and musical practices of various peoples, both local and 
alien who settled down in areas now called Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, India and partly Sri Lanka. 

As in other branches of the sub-continental culture, 
in music too, non-Aryan threads had been interwoven with 
the woof of Aryan genius. This assimilation and harmoni¬ 
zation had taken different shapes and forms in different 
ages. Often the elements thus borrowed had been reshaped 
to fit into Aryan cultural pattern. At times the alien ele¬ 
ments attained dominance and pushed the Aryan style to the 
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point beyond identity. Probing into the origin of the ragas 
we thus find that at one time the people of one region came to 
the fore and then relapsed into obscurity. There are some 
names which pass over time and again, and thus leave behind 
a wealth of romance about the origin and growth of the melo¬ 
dies of the sub-continent. 


A seventeenth century picture shows a music party. The Mughals intro* 
ducsd concerts participated only by female instrumentalists. 

Several alien tribes came to the sub-continent before 
and after the Aryans for settlement and contributed their 
musical traditions towards building up a musical heritage 
which has been bequeathed to us. The Sakas, Takkas, 
Malavas, Abhiras, Gurjaras, Savaras, Pullindas, Bhairavas 
and Dravidas were all well-known tribes who had already 
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settled in the sub-continent or followed the Aryans soon 
after. The Sakas contributed the saka raga, a prominent 
melody, with its derivatives— Saka-Tilaka and Saka-Miarita— 
all of which are now extinct. The Takka raga, mentioned in 
Brihaddeshi, was borrowed from the same tribe of the same 
name which came to settle down in this sub-continent in the 
sixth century B. C. It appears that it was a powerful tribe 
and settled down in the area now called the Punjab (undi¬ 
vided ) and the North West Frontier Province. The historians 
are of the opinion that the cities of Attock and Takkasila 
(Taxila) derived their names from them. They were said 
to be a highly civilized people and had their own alphabets, 
Tankari, a variation of which is still current in some parts of 
the Kangra valley in the Punjab. This tribe, because of their 
strong affiliation to their own cultural endowments, could not 
be completely Aryanized. At a later date the entire tribe 
became converts to Islam and settled down in Rajputana, now 
a part of modem India, in their own principality of Tonk 
(corruption of Takka) which exists even now. The Takka 
raga ultimately changed its name into present Tonk raga 
with its derivative, Tankesri. 

The Malavas once were a very powerful people of anci¬ 
ent sub-continent who were said to have fought Alexander 
the Great. We owe them the Malam raga which is still 
current in the name of Malvi assimilated in our raga hierarchy. 
Malava-Kausika now vulgarised as Mdkous is also one of its 
derivatives. The original Malawi Taga might have either 
been crossed with Kaiahika jati mentioned in Bharata's Natya - 
aastra or might have been reconstructed on that old base. 

Bhairavi ragini seems to have been borrowed from the 
women folk of the Vairava tribe who were snake-charmers 
and is very similar to the tune played on gourd pipe by the 
snake-charmers of the then northern part of the subcontinent. 
The Kalyan raga must have originated in the city of Kalyani 
where western Chalukya dynasty ruled. Someswara, son of 
Vikramaditya, who was the ruler of the region, was an authority 
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on the art of music and Kalyani raga might have been 
composed during his reign. 

The flora and fauna also inspired the ancient compo¬ 
sers with new ideas and the names of flowers and birds came 
to be associated with many melodies—some of which are now 
almost extinct. The Nagadhvani raga (sound of cobra) still 
survive in the northern part of the sub-continent. Besides, 
the ragas like Bada Hamsa (sound of the swan), Bihag (refer¬ 
ring to bird) and Behagra (meaning from bird) seem still 
current. Piloo, another northern melody of a lighter variety, 
seems to have originated in rememberance of a particular type 
of tree called Pilloo (Salvadora Indica) or as a tribute to a 
particular elephantine gait. Piloo in Sanskrit means elephant. 

During Brahmanical revival some Hindus were found 
extremely fond of grafting Sanskritised names on the melodies. 
Thus they changed the popular Todi raga into Toudika which, 
however, was again re-named as Todi during Muslim period. 
This raga is believed to have come from the non-Aryan Toda 
people whose descendents still survive in some parts of Madras 
and Chotanagpur of modem India. 

The Yemen-Kalyan raga composed by Amir Khasru is 
the evening counterpart of early morning Bhairavi. Al- 
Yemen, we are told, was a famous centre of musical culture 
in Arabia in 12th century and the tune perhaps was most 
common and current. This tune might have travelled to 
Persia and from there it entered the sub-continent to be 
absorbed in the raga scheme. Other important ragas of 
Persian origin which entered into the raga family under the 
initiative of Amir Khasru were Kafi, Zeelaf, Bahar Svarpa- 
rada and Sazgiri. 

Prof. Abdul Halim in his book, the History of Indo- 
Pak Musk, quotes a manuscript, Mauj-t-Musiqi, written by 
Mohammed Lai Khan, in which appears the following list of 
Persian airs which are similar to the Indian ragas and were 
widely sung during the Muslim rule : 
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Persian Airs 

Shuba-i-Mukhalif 

Eraq 

Dar-i-Israr 
Maghlub 
Qandahari Fraq 
Naoroz 

Nishapur Nihawand 

Zangula Chaharag 

Nihawand 

Chaharag 

Husaini 

Ashiran 

Nishapur 

Nawa 

Rihawi 

Paid-i-Azal 

Zangula-Aijaz 

Maburqi-i-Karishma 

Panj-gah 

Saghir 

Bayat 

Gusha-i-Azam 


Indian Ragas 

Ramakali 
Bhairawn 
Purbi and Malwa 
Vibhas 

Malkaus and Purba 

Lalit Pancham 

Bilawal 

Asawari 

Sughrai 

Gujri 

Todi Jaunpuri 
Jait Sri 

Bada Hamsa, Srang 

Jai-Jawanti 

Dhanasri 

Khat 

Jaiti-Gauri 

Bihangra 

Nat-Narayan 

Eman-Kalyan 

Kanara-Darbari 

Sudh Todi 


All the ragas bearing the prefix 'Mian' were created by 
Tansen. Raga Jaunpuri was so called because it was com¬ 
posed by Sultan Hussain Sharqui of Jaunpur. Sohni is a 
chaste form of soni which means beautiful and has an associa¬ 
tion with Punjab. Perhaps it was once associated with the 
story of Soni-Mahiwal, the mythical lover of Punjab. 

We„find that the sub-continental music is vibrating 
with the strains of melody from many people. "Here is a 
symphony, a rich and grandiose symphony into which through 
long centuries, diverse notes, diverse strains, and even contra¬ 
dictory reasons and practices have entered and combined, 
clashed and recombined to harmonise into one remarkable 
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cohesion and homogeneity." The claim that the raga-ragini 
scheme was developed singularly by one community has more 
of fancy than fact. 
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Lack of historical sense among ancient and 
medieval writers has added to historical 
erroneousness. Though the skeleton of 
the music system of ancient Indian sub¬ 
continent was Aryans' creation, it failed 
to infuse. dynamism for future growth. 
The job was left to someone else not by 
then visible on the horizon. 


PRE-MUSLIM PERIOD : A LOOK BACK 

One of the greatest ordeals a student of history con¬ 
fronts while dealing with the story of the ancient Hindu 
period is the total absence of historical sense among the 
contemporary Hindu writers or chroniclers. As a result, 
modem researchers have to grope in darkness to trace out 
historical elements in the contemporary annals, anecdotes and 
other narratives belonging to those periods. This has led his¬ 
torians to depend on conjectures and circumstantial evidences 
in determining the dates of events having historical signifi¬ 
cance. Such attempts often prove fallacious. 

The Sanskrit works on music contain detailed accounts 
of the musical system without assigning any date or period 
during which it was practised. Even the greatest work on 
music and dramatics, Natyasastra, written by Bharata lent 
itself to doubts and controversies regarding its date of com¬ 
position. The range of the controversy is so wide that the 
period assigned to the composition of Natyasastra varies from 
second century B. C. to fifth century A. D., almost a gap of 
eight hundred years. Consequently, the dates of the compo¬ 
sition of various Sanskrit books on music should not, let us 
admit frankly, be accepted as conclusive unless supported by 
the relevant facts. 

In the previous chapters we have discussed the extent 
of alien influence on the Aryan music system. During the 
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Malayan period music did not seem to have been viewed with 
favour as Kautilya or Chanakya, the celebrated Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Chandragupta, in his Arthaaaatra equated musicians 
with other "idlers”—such as beggars and buffoons. This is a 
significant recorded aversion to popular music. 

During Saka and Parthian rule in the second century 
A. D. raga system was perhaps developing new dimensions as 
the Sakas contributed the Saka raga to the raga-ragini stock. 
This was the first trace of a raga contributed by a foreign 
people. The Kushans belonging to the Yue-Chi tribe of 
Turkish stock did not seem to dislike the music of the country 
of their conquest as Asvaghosh, the philosopher, poet and 
dramatist in the court of Kanishka mentioned about the 
prevalence and practice of melodic music. 

During the Gupta period in the fourth century A. D. 
Samudra Gupta was inscribed on a coin as playing on a harp. 
This harp represented one which bore close resemblance with 
Greek and Egyptian harps. Fa-Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, 
who left a vivid account of the then condition of the sub¬ 
continent, mentioned nothing beyond that the people played 
music on festive and other occasions. Hiuen-Tsang, who 
came here during the reign of Harshavardana in seventh 
century A. D., did not mention much about music system 
prevalent at that time. For lack of direct historical evidence 
we have to depend on certain treatises on musical and non¬ 
musical subjects. Silappadigram, a Buddhist drama in Tamil 
and believed to have been written in 300 A. D., mentioned 
about ragas and other musical systems prevalent at that time. 
Brihaddeahi which means folk music, a book on music, was 
believed to have been written by Matanga between second 
and third century A. D. In this treatise we find the first 
evidence of ragas assigned to various hours according to mood. 
There was also mention of various kinds of Deahi or folk songs 
prevalent in different regions. Sangeeta Makaranda by Narada 
II was said to have been written around seventh century A.D. 
In this book, for the first time, we are told of the classifica¬ 
tion of ragas as masculine, feminine and neuter. But this 
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classification was declared to be unscientific in the subsequent 
period and new classification was made on scientific basis. 

During this period the classical music developed itself 
in full shape having text, definite tune, rhythm and fixed time 
for singing. But as we find in Matanga’s Brihaddeahi the 
entire music system was tied with Hindu philosophical 
concepts. Matanga divided music into two parts—the bound 
(Nibadda) and unbound (Anibadda). The alapa which means 
introduction falls into the unbound group while text, raga 
and rhythm fall into the bound or Nibadda group. The origin 
of these two kinds of music is traceable in the friction between 
the fire and water in human body. The Nada or the sound 
comes out in the shape of song in its artificial shape and it 
exists in human body in a subtle form. This was the psycho- 
philosophical interpretation of the origin of music in the 
human mind. Though this theory of origin of music in human 
mind may not be acceptable to many yet it dominated the 
music field for several centuries. The ancient Hindu scholars 
tied the entire theory of music with their religion and philo¬ 
sophy as a result of which there was no scientific probe into its 
origin, nor was there any attempt to yield to music its own 
place in its own right. Music, therefore, had no secular 
character. 

Moreover, during seventh and eighth centuries the sub¬ 
continent was divided into numerous principalities and 
kingdoms, each independent of the other; besides political 
rivalry, each kingdom was an island in itself and there was 
hardly any exchange of musical ideas among them. Most of 
the monarchs were, no doubt, liberal patrons of fine arts but 
that too was confined within their own political boundaries. 
So every talented musician used to come out with his own 
theory on music and in this process a multiplicity of ideas, 
often contradictory to each other, cropped up. This fragmen¬ 
tary and almost factional approach made the entire system of 
music rather cumbersome, loaded with self-cancelling theories 
and eventually retarded its growth. There was hardly any 
unifying force. 
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The Aryans after their settlement generously borrowed 
whatever they thought good from any music system. But 
the subsequent period witnessed that the caste system also 
spread its tentacles in the arena of fine arts and thus the 
southern areas of the then India parted ways with the nor¬ 
therners and two distinct pattern of music developed. This 
polarization in the field of music was perhaps due to religious 
bigotry. The south having a dominant Dravidian population 
did not cast much favour with Aryan north. The south 
therefore remained impregnable to the cultural invasion of 
the north. 

The unification of this two systems was attempted 
during the thirteenth century by Muslim rulers. Alauddin 
Khilji’s conquest of the Deccan was a turning point in the 
cultural history of the sub-continent. By bringing the entire 
north and south under the common umbrella of his adminis¬ 
tration, he initiated a free and uninterrupted movement of 
the people and ideas. The Deccan musicians occupied promi¬ 
nent places among his court musicians. The music of the 
south for the first time entered an arena where northern music 
was dominant. Nayak Gopal, a famous musician of the south, 
was brought to the imperial court under royal command and 
patronage. He introduced many southern melodies in the 
court never heard of before. As we shall see in the following 
chapters a host of Deccanese musicians adorned the imperial 
court for many years. And this was the beginning of cultural 
fusion in the real sense of the term. The poles started coming 
closer to each other. 
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The Muslim conquerors of the Indian sub¬ 
continent brought with them a rich musical 
legacy which had essentially Perso-Arab 
backlash. As generous patrons of art, 
they sincerely tried, and succeeded in assi¬ 
milating the Indian with their own. The 
present tone and tenor of the music of the 
sub-continent owes a great deal to the 
Muslims. 


MUSLIMS ARRIVE : THEIR LEGACY 


Though the Islamic government in Sindh established 
by Mohammad Bin Qasim eventually collapsed which historian 
Lane Poole describes as 'an episode in the history of India 
and of Islam a triumph without result', yet the unofficial 
agencies, trade and commerce, continued to serve as convayance 
of Islamic ideas to the then India. After few years, Sindh 
and Multan passed into the hands of non-Muslim chiefs but 
that did not stop Arab trading in the area. 

The Arab conquest of Sindh and its downfall was being 
closely watched by Muslim rulers in Central Asia who were 
Persians by descent such as Taharids, Saffavids and Samanids. 
After the Arab conquest of Persia in 600 A.D. these Persians 
moved north-eastward and gradually established semi-inde¬ 
pendent principalities, owing nominal allegiance to the 
Caliphate of Baghdad. This resulted in the marriage of 
Arab and Persian cultures and the fusion gave it a new dyna¬ 
mism for an onward movement. In music the Arabs 
developed their own systems on scientific lines and the Per¬ 
sians too, from the days of Achaemenians to Sassanids, had 
their own. Both these systems walked farther north-east to 
break new grounds for their dissemination and growth. 


Sultan Mahmud, the ruler of Ghazni, and the second 
Muslim general to invade the sub-continent emerged from one 
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of these central Asian states. He combined in himself the 
Arab cultural taste with his Persian heredity and brought to 
India, or at least paved the way for import of a cultural 
pattern, which broadly may be termed as Islamic. In a spirit 
of enlightened self-interest, he submitted himself to the spiri¬ 
tual sway of Abbaside Caliphate which conferred on him the 
title of *Tamin Ud-Dowllah Amirid Millat ' and it technically 
'bound the Sunni successor state to the centralized spiritual 
authority of the Abbaside Caliphate/ This allegiance gave 
the ruler of the 'successor state delegated legal authority in 
his own territory and a claim to the loyalty of his own sub¬ 
jects/ Mahmud's coins bore the name of Abbaside Caliph 
besides his own which had been interpreted as a symbol of 
association between Muslim India and Muslim world. Moham¬ 
mad Ibn Sam Ghuri, Taj-al-din Yildiz and Nasir Al-din 
Qubacha (1229) and the slave Sultan Shamsuddin lltutmish 
(1211-36) received investiture of the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mun- 
tasir as a legal sanction of their monarchy. Both Tughlaq and 
Khilji dynasties submitted to the theory of Universal Caliphate 
even after the sack of Baghdad (1258) by Halagu Khan, the 
Mongol Chief. 

These historical decisions did not have any direct link 
with music which is our subject matter. But a man's moment 
of pleasure and pleasantries are indirectly shaped by events 
or decisions of socio-political nature and, as such, the fore¬ 
going historical facts had indirectly influenced the tone and 
tenor of the culture which the new conquerors were to evolve 
or patronize in a non-Muslim surrounding like the then India. 
We have discussed this perspective in order to explain the 
situation which developed afterwards. 

Sultan Mahmud was a harbinger of a new idea—a pan- 
Islamic outlook in a non-Islamic India as it existed at that 
time. His courtier, Alberuni, studied Indian astronomy, 
language, astrology and music more thoroughly than most 
Indians. This pioneering exploration subsequently brought 
the scholars of the vanquished land closer to those of the 
victors. The direct results of this scholastic contact was 
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realized fully durng the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khilji 
whose poet laureate, Amir Khasru, mastered the technique of 
the then Indian music system and initiated a move to 



Photocopy of Artbic music manuscript. Tbo mode in which the music 
is composed is also mentioned together with rhythm. The top one's 
mode is Kuwasht and rhythm ramal while lower one in mode Nauru*, 
rhythm ramal 
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synthetise three systems of music—Arab, Persian and the then 
Indian. The subsequent story of sub-continental music system 
was what may be called a great synthesis driving away the 
elements extraneous to free play of this fine art. And that 
was the beginning of secular music in the real sense of 
the term. 

During the Delhi Sultanate, the music system of the 
entire contiguous regions—from Persia to Central Asia, from 
the Arab peninsula to the shores of the Black Sea—filtered 
through land and sea routes into the sub-continent as there 
was a steady flow of immigrants from these areas to the sub¬ 
continent. They were traders, fortune hunters and religious 
missionaries. All these cultural patterns had one common 
backlash, that of Islam. As the Sultans of Delhi were the 
professed protagonists of Islamic culture or anything of the 
sort coming from a Muslim land, the otherwise alien cultural 
pattern soon was transplanted into the new surrounding, 
directly weathered by royal patronage for its rapid growth. 

It is relevant to have a bird's eye-view of the norm 
and nuances of the cultures of the contiguous regions during 
that period. This would help us to understand and evaluate 
the extent of influence of these cultures on the then India. 
As Arabia became the fountain of everything after the birth 
of Islam, it is pertinent to discuss the Arab music system first. 

At the birth of Islam a new spiritual world dawned in 
which 'naught else mattered but Islam'. The Prophet and 
his companions "wanted to keep the mind of man away from 
what was termed as * Malahi ' or forbidden pleasures which, as 
of old, included wine, woman and song”. The holy Quran 
does not contain a word against music but the purists of Islam 
sought to collect the sayings of the Prophet which were sup¬ 
posed to condemn listening to music. These were used with 
considerable effect by the legists to forbid any kind of music 
except those tolerated by the Prophet. Eventually the four 
great schools of Islam—the Hanafi, the Maliki, the Shaft and 
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the Hanbali decided, more or less, against listening to music 
and a most interesting controversial literature on its permissi¬ 
bility or otherwise cropped up. 

“Before the promulgation of Islam the profession of 
music among the Arabs was confined to the slaves of both the 
sexes imported from Syria and Persia, or the class of hetairai 
called th eKyan. The Prophet had discountenanced, for obvious 
moral reasons, the songs and dances of these degraded women. 
But under the Abbasides and Spanish Arab Kings, when 
music was elevated to the rank of a science, and its cultiva¬ 
tion was recognized as an art, a love for music spread among 
all classes of society. A large literature grew up on the sub¬ 
ject ; songs were collected and classified according to their 
melodies and keys, and the musical instruments of the ancients 
were improved and new ones were invented." 

In the early days of Islam music was in the hands of 
matrons and singing girls some of whom were suppressed by 
the Caliphs between 632-61 A. D. By the close of the Cali¬ 
phate of Hazrat Osman, male musicians and instruments came 
to the fore. Tuwais (death : 710 A.D.) was claimed to be the 
first male musician under Islam. He became very popular by 
imitating Persian melodies. He was the forerunner in popu¬ 
larizing the Persian meloies in Arabia and subsequently most 
Arab musicians became equally adept in Persian music. The 
Persian musicians too had to include Arab melodies in their 
repertoire so as to please their Arab conquerors. There was a 
generous exchange of this art between Arabs and Persians and 
the influence of Persian music on the practical Arab music 
was considerable. 

Under the Umayyads (661-750) the capital was moved 
from Medina to Damascus where the royal courts became 
conservatories of music. Much to the horror of the pious, 
Yazid I had his court minstrels. Walid I was another music 
lover. The early Abbasid period (750-847) was rightly called 
the golden age in music. Ibrahim al-Mausuli (death: 804) 
was the greatest musician of his day and his son, Ishaq 
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al-Mausuli was the most lamed musician. During the reign of 
Al-Mahdi and Harunur Rashid the musical practices scaled 
new heights. During the time of Al-Mamun music flourished 
further. 

The second Baghdad period (847-945) witnessed the 
decline of the Caliphate and as the years went by the vast 
Islamic empire was gradually falling apart which, no doubt, 
affected music as well. Though the Caliphs kept huge 
musical establishments they lost the intrinsic brilliance of the 
past. The last days of the Abbasid period (945-1258) wit¬ 
nessed the rapid decay when Halagu, the Mongol invader, put 
Baghdad to the sword, thus destroying everything accumulated 
through centuries. He did not even spare the famous library 
of Baghdad which was reduced to ashes. 

After the fall of Baghdad the axis of culture moved to 
the east, when Persian, instead of Arabic, became the lingua 
franca. Here the Mughal rulers softened by Islam became 
ardent and open-handed patrons of arts. Islamic music was 
born and cradled in Arabia, yet under Persian, Syrian and 
Greek tutelage it became a universal art. It travelled through 
Persia to farther north and reached the central Asian lands 
where petty Sultans nurtured it till it travelled south-east 
ward to reach the then India. Everywhere, needless to say, 
it was the sword which paved its way for expansion though 
it settled on its own merit and right. Everywhere it was the 
conqueror who carried it from place to place. 

One logical explanation that could be offered on the 
rapid spread and growth of Arab and Persian music in the 
then India leading to the blending of Perso-Arab music with 
Indian was that all the three systems followed more or less 
same melodic pattern—Arab Muham was the synonym of 
Indian Thaat in letter and spirit. Like the then Indians the 
Arabs too had similar note arrangements and subdivisions ot 
tones. The major difference between the Islamic and the 
then Indian music lay in approach and goal. The Muslims 
considered it a secular creative art and therefore the performers 
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enjoyed artistic freedom in rendering it. To the ancient 
Hindus it was a part of liturgy and therefore the performers 
enjoyed no such freedom for creative improvisation. 



Moorish Spain : Spanish Arab musicians of tenth-elevanth century as 
carved on an ivory box now available in the Victoria and Albert Museum- 
On left playing Ud and on right, Zamr. 

SECULAR MUSIC 

A curious reader may perhaps like to have some idea 
about the secular music of Islam. In one of those delightful noc¬ 
turnes in the Alf-i-Laila (Thousand and One Nights) we find 
music to have been described as food to some people and to 
others it is like medicine ; to others it is like a fan. The 
reason for this is that ancient Mesopotamia (to which most of 
the Arab music system owed its origin) and Egypt put great 
trust in the doctrine of tdhir (influence) in music, a dogma 
which the Greeks called ethos. 'This belief together with the 
accretion of anthropomorphism, reigned supreme and one has 
but to read the Arabian nights to appreciate its far-reaching 
effect. Music was a part of the macrocosmic system and was 
accepted as such by many Islamic philosophers, astronomers, 
mathematicians and physicians. For that reason the melodic 
modes (maqamat) and rhythmic modes (iqaqat) were closely 
linked up with the universe. In addition, it was all rdated 
to and conditioned by cosmic things : the hours, the elements. 
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the, seasons, the winds, the planets, the Zodiac and so on. 
The hearing of special kind of music at particular times of the 
day and month, under certain other conditions, became a 
part of therapeutics.' 

H. G. Farmer observes that music seems to have been 
an inseparable part of life with the Arab Muslims (as distin¬ 
guished from pagan Arabs). When a child was born into 
Islam the opening lines of the call to prayer (adan) was chan¬ 
ted in its ear while the neighbouring matrons assembled with 
their tambourines (duff) to herald joy. At the time of cir¬ 
cumcision music and entertainment was the established 
practice. During marriage the music and other performances 
presented greater display and the bridal procession had its 
shawms (zumur) and drums (tabid) in noisy service. The 
hired female musicians (mughanniyat) performed less strident 
music in the courtyard. One writer says that at the bier the 
wailing of the mourning women (naddabad) and the thud of 
their tambourines was followed by the chanting of the Quran. 
It thus shows that between the cradle and the grave music 
was ever present in Islam. 

Military and processional music was cultivated on a 
grand scale. The instruments used were trumpets (anfar), 
horn (buqat), shawms (zamur), drums (tabid), kettledrums 
(naqqarat) and cymbals (Jcasat). The musical performance 
of a divertisment (nauba-naubat) at certain prescribed hours 
of the day used to beckon the crowd. This practice was 
rigidly followed by the Mughals in india. In addition there 
were singing girls (qainat) in the taverns, the listening to 
whose song was forbidden by the Prophet and the Caliphs 
for obvious justifiable moral reasons. 

The music of the Islamic folks has not changed much 
since then. The toil song, which Farmer calls 'relic from the 
cradle of humanity’, was practised by boatmen, the sailor, the 
porter, the weaver, the gleaner and the rest. Halima who 
nursed and reared Prophet Mohammad, (eternal peace be on 
him) in his childhood, used to sing lullabies and cradle songs 
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HARP 

An Arab instrument 
of fourteenth century 
having 34 strings. 


as she lulled the infant Prophet into sleep or when she rocked 
the cradle. The Prophet himself is said to have composed a 
song and tuned it into music which the Muslims at Medina 
used to sing in chorus as they dug the ditch in preparation for 
the battle of Ditch. This apart, the children ditties, the bri¬ 
dal song and the elegy were common. Caliph Harunur Rashid 
delighted in listening to his minstrels repeating the songs of 
the people. 


The music assumed an altogether different character 
among the upper and middle classes. The modes and tastes 
were set by individual courtly procedure. The nobility, rich 
merchants and Caliph kept musical establishments. The 
highly-skilled singing girls were the parts of the households 
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'They usually came from musical schools established for their 
training* and male musicians who were mainly instrumenta¬ 
lists were of Persian descent. Concerts were staged in courts 
with all lavishness and are said to have dwarfed anything else 


in the history of music. 
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During the time of Ummayads these musicians, both 
male and female, were quite free in their public performances 
at the court or elsewhere, but later a curtain used to shut 
them off from the audience. This was designed to satisfy the 
puritans. Though they listened to the forbidden pleasure 
(milha-pl^nalahi) at least there was a justification that they 
did not see the performers. The truth was that despite the 
wholesale condemnation of music by puritans, way and means 
were found to escape the censure. 

religious music 

When came to Arabia, the Prophet (eternal 
peace be upon him) was said to have denounced much of the 
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existing music. This was particularly true of those songs 
sung by quinat or singing girls, in places of public entertain¬ 
ment and taverns. These singing girls, as known to everybody, 
were notorious for their moral laxity and the Prophet was 
reported to have declared listening to these songs as malahi 
or forbidden pleasure for obvious moral reasons. There was 
no evidence anywhere which suggested that all other kinds of 
music, innocent in approach and theme, was considered as 
forbidden pleasure. 



PSALTERY 

An Arab instrumant of 
fourtaanth cantury 
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There seems to be a justifiable reason as to why music 
was not looked upon with favour during the early days of 
Islam. The pagan Arabs used to indulge in all sorts of vices. 
Even the innocent pastime had its mixed prejudices which 
marred the entire spirit of recreation. Against the background 
of these evil practices involving shameless pursuits for sensual 
pleasure in the name of art and music, Islam remained uncom¬ 
promising in order, first, to suppress the malahi and secondly 
to extol the value of purity in thought, performance and in 
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pursuits of pleasure. During the time of the first three 
Caliphs, these restrictions were followed with utmost rigour 
but nowhere Islam interfered with the innocent pleasures of 
the people. The fourth Caliph Hazrat Ali was said to have 
openly advocated in favour of innocent musical practices and 
encouraged this art. Though the Caliph did not make any 
attempt to relax the previous ruling on the music of the pro¬ 
fessional women or for that matter the music which aimed at, 
or associated with sensuality, he did not seem to have discou¬ 
raged simple pleasures the folk used to derive through music. 

Strictly speaking, Islam has no religious music in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Yet music in praise of Allah and 
exalting the works of the Prophet both inside and outside the 
Muslim place of prayer was practised and justified even in 
the teeth of opposition. The reading (qira) of the holy Quran, 
the cantillation (tctihin) of the call to prayer (adhan), the 
listening to music (al-aama) of Sufi and Dervish fraternities 
and the simple religious chants of the folk were not pure 
music, yet they have had musical effects. 

In spite of legal condemnation of music and musical 
instruments, especially the latter, observes Sir Thomas Arnold 
in the Legacy of Islam, the spiritual effects of music were 
clearly recognized. The Sufi looked upon it as a means of 
revelation attained through ecstasy, whilst the dervish and 
marabout fraternities regulated their rituals by it. The Sufi 
and Dervish conception of music as an aid and approach to 
religion is of the highest importance since they reveal how 
intimately their ideals are connected with ancient beliefs on 
a higher and more rationalized plane. Ibne Zaila (d. 1048) 
held that sound produces an influence in the soul in two ways : 
one, on account of its musical structure (that is physical struc¬ 
ture) and the other because of its similarity to the soul (that 
is spiritual structure). The Sufis such as the Persian Al-Huj- 
weri (11th century) and Al-Gazzali (d. 1111) divide people 
influenced by music into two classes: those who hear the 
material sound and those who apprehend its spiritual meaning. 
The last group, according to Sufi doctrine, does not hear 
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sound, beat, melody or rhythm, but music per se. Al-Hujweri 
also quoted the saying of the Prophet: “Oh Allah, let us see 
things as they are” and listening to music could alone accom¬ 
plish that since right audition consists of hearing everything 
as it is in quality and predicament. We have discussed the 
permissibility of music in Islam in detail in a separate chapter. 


Reconstruction of a wait pain¬ 
ting from the harem of the 
Jausaq Palace at Samarra, 
mid-ninth century, in which 
is seen two girls rendering a 
dance (Abbasid period). 



MUSLIM INFLUENCE ON WORLD MUSIC 

The celebrated historian, R. A. Nicholson, in his work 
'A literary History of the Arabs ’ observes that ‘the mediaeval 
world, from Samarcand to Seville, for a very long time, owed 
its highest literary and scientific culture’ to the Arabs and 
Persians. That the great artistic urge, which included music, 
adds H. G. Farmer, should have made itself felt in the neigh¬ 
bouring east is easily understood, because many of these lands 
had much in common culturally. 

The Arabs before 600 A. D. borrowed some technical 
terms from the Persians who, by then, possessed a fairly deve¬ 
loped knowledge of music. But the Persians subsequently 
returned ‘the compliment by adopting the entire Arabic 
musical nomenclature. That both India and Turkestan 
borrowed innumerable instruments and technical practices 
through Arab Persian persuasion is evident to this day. One 
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can also appreciate why peoples culturally inferior, overwhel¬ 
med by the impact of Islam, should also be unable to resist 
its musical influence/ As a matter of fact the region now 
called north Africa comprising Morocco, Libya, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Mauritania, and in the south—Somalia, Sudan, Ethio¬ 
pia, East African coast, Malagasy, Nigeria and Uganda could 
not resist the influence of Islamic culture. The impact of this 
formidable cultural wave swept as far as South East Asia and 
Far East which borrowed from Islam not only its musical 
strains but ideas and implements as well. 



Persian musicians of twelfth century as shown on a silver casket now 
available with Procurator^ dl S. Marco, Venice. On the left the music 
Instrument is Chang and on the right, Rabab-*-both of which were intro¬ 
duced in the Indian sub-continent by the Muslims. 

In Europe, Greece had always absorbed oriental ideas 
and so was Byzantium. But not a single Byzantine theoreti¬ 
cal work on music was available after fourth century. The 
Arabic authors produced works of speculative theory which 
were borrowed by Europe in letter and spirit 1 . It was the 
Arabs who preserved the work of Greece and Byzantium 
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This reproduction 
of a Persian mini¬ 
ature painting, the 
frontispiece of a 
book of poems 
dated 1576, shows 
an art music tradi¬ 
tion being per* 
formed in the con¬ 
text of a courtly 
society. Notice 
specially the lutes, 
credited with hav¬ 
ing originated in 
West Asia and 
spreading from 
there to the east 
and the west 
(Source: Music In 
World cultures) 


through translation. ‘As late as the Crusades Christ!®® 
Europe, impressed by the use of Saracen military band, made 
it a part of its own martial tactics*. 

The presence of Muslims in Spain, Sicily and elsewhere 
brought the cultural influx of Muslims to bear on the rest of 
Europe. Spain, in Muslim hands from eight to fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, became the centre from which “the new culture radiated 
to the rest of Europe. The poverty of Christian Europe^ in 
the sphere of music theory and its stagnation in the practical 
field are suggested by the feet that from the end of sixth 
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century to the mid—ninth century no work on theory appea¬ 
red in Western Europe. What Al-Farabi and the Ikhwan 
al-Safa in the tenth century had to say on acoustics was un¬ 
doubtedly in advance of the Greeks’. 

Music was part of the science of mathematics taught 
in the Islamic colleges in Spain. The Christian population of 
the then Europe developed inordinate love for music after 
they became convinced of the universality of this practical 
art among Muslims. As a result many Arabic terms and 
words have directly been absorbed in Spanish or other Euro¬ 
pean music nomenclature. The Spanish term Zambra which 
means festival owes its origin to Arabic Zumra, the music 
instrument atambar originated from at-tambur, guitarra 
morisca from Kaitara Arabiya, laud from al-ud, rabe from 
rabab, canon from Qanun, Soniyas de azofar from Sanuj 
aa-Sufr, axabeba from ash-shabbaba, annafll from an-nafir, 
and atambal from at-tabl. Islamic influence on Spanish music 
is conspicuously prominent in letter and spirit and from Spain 
it spread throughout Europe. 

H. G. Farmer in conclusion observes that 'for 700 years 
at least it was the Muslims and Mozarabes of Spain who in 
the earlier centuries undoubtedly alone held the torch of lear¬ 
ning and civilization bright and shining before the Western 
world and it was this glow that helped to light the way for 
Europe’s progress in music. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have tried to present a 
fairly brief idea of the music systems of the Arabs particularly 
after the emergence of Islam. After the conquest of Persia 
by the Muslims in early seventh century during the reign of 
Hazrat Omar, there began a great period of artistic collabora¬ 
tion among the Persian and Arab artists. As told earlier, 
with the establishment of Muslim principalities and states in 
the central Asian regions, the Perso-Arab culture moved fur¬ 
ther north where considerable experiments were carried out in 
every artistic field including music. Needless to say the 
initiative to import Islamic culture into the sub-continent was 
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taken by some rulers who were Arab-Persian by descent. 
The extent of this influence could be gauged by the fact that 
Bhahnama, the great work of Ferdausi, was composed in 
Persian in the court of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Gradually 
with the establishment of Muslim empire at Delhi, these cul¬ 
tures, which would broadly be described as Islamic, filtered 
through various routes into the sub-continent. The secular 
music, at the beginning, remained confined within the pre¬ 
cincts of royal courts and the religious music spread far and 
wide in the then India through Sufis and other religious 
missionaries. During the reign of Sultan Altamash (1210-- 
1236) a controversy again arose in the then India as to whether 
or not music was permissible in Islam. 'The king sought the 
opinion of Muslim divines who ruled that it was unlawful for 
dialecticians and lawful for the devotees.' During the reign 
of Delhi Sultans, the court music, whatever was its form, 
was basically Perso-Arab oriented. The secular music was 
confined to royal courts and the houses of the nobilities which 
general public had hardly any touch with. The religious 
music was practised in the Khanqah (seats) of the Sufis and 
saints. Qawwali—a Perso-Arab devotional song—was said 
to have been introduced as a means to prayer by Khawza 
Mainuddin Chisti and Hazrat Nizamuddin Auliya, the two 
great saints now remain buried in Ajmir and Delhi respectively. 
Prior to this we have not heard of this type of religious music 
sung anywhere in the then India. 

As the Muslim rulers gradually settled in the sub-con¬ 
tinent more and more musical forms were introduced with 
the passage of time. Some of the items of popular appeal 
were Qazals of Persian variety, musical concerts, for which 
Arabs won a name, the Hamd, Naat and mystic songs directly 
introduced by Muslim devouts. The subsequent story reveals 
a far more detailed account of new experiments in synthesis 
between the prevalent Indian music system and those of the 
new conquerors. 

'The legacy left to the world of music by the Arabs 
was a substantial gift. Look where we will in the East, we 
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find the influence of Arabian practical art. Even in India we 
find that Arabic treatises were drawn upon/ A modem Indian 
writer on music observes that with the cultural impact of the 
Muslims, Hindu music acquired a decorative element. The 
music of North India has become so rich and colourful because 
it assimilated what was best in Muslim music. This influence 
was responsible for substituting the out-moded Kanakangi 
scale by a natural tone. Indian music drew freely upon the 
Arabic and Persian tunes. This assimilation opened up a new 
field of immense potentialities for future creation. 
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The Holy Quran does not contain a single 
word against music, yet Muslim legists 
cried anathema against the practice of 
or listening to music. A careful study 
of all the available authentic works on 
Islam reveals that music is never a forbid* 
den form of art In Islam. 


ISLAM AND MUSIC : IS IT PERMISSIBLE 


There is a deep-rooted belief among some Muslims that 
music is * harem * or forbidden in Islam. They argue that all 
types of musical performances are prohibited as somehow or 
other the devil is associated with its performance. Some of 
the Ulemas or the learned legists profess that music imitates 
the voice of the devil which allures the people towards him 
through music. Needless to say, these are common allegations 
given to currency by people without ascertaining the exact 
place of music in Islam. 

One of the basic principles followed in the Islamic code 
of conduct is that matters and activities directly or by impli¬ 
cation not forbidden are not considered as sinful or offensive 
from religious point of view. We usually accept those matters 
or activities as permissible which are not forbidden in the 
holy Quran or Hadith. The permissibility or otherwise is 
determined by whatever is said in that context in the Holy 
Quran and Hadith. There is not a single verse in the Holy 
Quran which denounces music directly. Some verses of the 
Holy Quran have been interpreted as having anti-music 
content by Abu Abbas and Ibne Maswood. Those who 
denounced music as anti-Islamic generally base their argu¬ 
ments on the interpretation of these verses of Holy Quran. 
In the best interest of the subject matter and of Islam it may 
be of academic value to examine how music is rated in Islam. 
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FIRST ARGUMENT 

The sixth verse of the Sura Luqman of the Holy 
Quran is interpreted to have forbidden music. The verse 
says: ‘Some there are who gladly pay for a frivolous tale, so 
that in their ignorance they may mislead others from the path 
of Allah and make fun of it, for these we have prepared a 
shameful punishment. When our revelations are recited to 

them, they turn their backs in scorn, as though they never 
heard them : as though their ears were sealed.’ 

Among the scholars of Muslims law, Ibn Abbas, Hasan 
Basri and Nazyee contended that ‘ Lahwal Hadith ’ or 'frivo¬ 
lous tale’ as mentioned in the above verse also included music. 
But the scholars themselves differ with each other on this 
point and some of them argue that music does not fall within 
the meanings of 'Lahwal Hadith \ For argument's sake, let 
us accept that 'Lahwal Hadith ’ also includes music. Even 

then, it appears difficult to conclude that all music is forbidden. 

A minute reading of the above verse between the lines 
reveals that ‘paying for Lahwal Hadith ’ or frivolous tale has 
been condemned only when it is done with a view to diver¬ 
ting the people from the path of Allah. The father after the 
day’s toil often listens to the song of his child and it does not 
misguide him. The labourer as he toils sings often in order 
to relieve himself of the strain of hard work. This is never 
intended to mislead others from the path of Allah. If a wife 
sings to please her husband in the ordinary run of daily life 
there is absolutely nothing wrong either in the pursuit of the 
art or the effort of the wife. Music of innocent content and 
appeal does not misguide man from the path of truth. Pat¬ 
riotic songs arouse the national feeling of the listeners. And 
the Prophet (eternal peace be on him) is said to have com¬ 
posed the song: 

There is nothing better than the next world. 

And the Ansars (helpers) as well as the Muhajirs 
(immigrants) are in the service of Allah. 
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This particular song was sung by the Ansars and Muhajirs as 
they dug trenches in preparation for the Battle of Ditches. 
Were all music a forbidden pleasure, the Prophet would have 
never transgressed the rule enjoined by Allah. What is im¬ 
portant in musical performances is perhaps the motive and 
the means to achieve it. The subject matter or thought-content 
together with the type of pleasure the particular type of music 
aims at achieving constitutes what may be called permissibility 
or otherwise. Even the most well-intended thing becomes 
immoral or improper through its direct or indirect association 
with immoral or improper objective. As long as music does 
not take a man away from accepted good things it becomes 
rather sweeping as well as a coercive argument to say that 
any music is bad. 

In this context Al-Gazzali, the celebrated legist of 
Islam, says that paying for ‘Ldhwal Hadith ’ or unnecessary 
words at the cost of religion will divert the people from the 
path of Allah which is condemnable. There is no difference 
of opinion in this regard. Al-Gazzali cites the example of a 
hypocrite who used to lead the believers to prayer. In the 
prayer he would not recite any other * Surah: except the Surah 
Abbasa in which Allah rebukes the Prophet (eternal peace be 
on him) for neglecting a blind man. The motive of that hy¬ 
pocrite was that repeated recitation of this Surah would have 
created hatred against the Prophet (eternal peace be on him). 
Hazrat Omar became so much angry at the action of this hy¬ 
pocrite that he threatened to kill him. Al-Gazzali says that 
even the recitation of Holy Quran is forbidden if it is done to 
misguide the people. True, some musical items or say some 
songs tend to misguide people as they contain thoughts or 
words that may arouse sensuality or may provoke listeners to 
disobey the commands of the Creator. Some songs or tunes 
may be reminiscent of the past evils or evil places or practices. 
But it is not music alone which does so. People are equally 
misguided by other creative works such as essay, story, novel, 
drama, painting and speech. People are much more misgui¬ 
ded through profane conversation. But to say that every 
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creative work such as essay, drama, story, painting etc. are 
forbidden creative work is too injudicious a remark and, 
therefore, is fallacious. 

It is pertinent here to give a background of what is 
described as ‘Lahwal Hadith ’ in the Holy Quran. The 
Muslims of early Islamic period took keen interest in the reci¬ 
tation and discussion of the Holy Quran. In spare time they 
devoted themselves to the recitation of the Quranic verses. 
It used to increase the strength of their faith and mind. The 
*Manafek* (hypocrites) and * Kafirs ’ (non-believers) used to 
divert the attention of the Muslims from the recitation of the 
Holy Quran by narrating the apparently pleasant stories of 
historical significance in elegant language. The poet played 
a vital role here. Among the poets Ibn-Ashraf, Ibn-Luhai 
and Ibn-Haris were famous. Being enamoured of such dis¬ 
course some Muslims would turn away from the recitation of 
the Holy Quran. The particular verse of the Quran mentio¬ 
ning the Lahwal Hadith or frivolous tale, Gazzaii says, refers to 
them alone. 

Ibn-Abbas claimed that the meaning of' Lahwal Hadith* 
is music or things like that. The word ' Lahwa * has a wide 
meaning which includes play, fun, unnecessary conversation, 
mfaningless activities which keep people aloof from necessary 
works. In Arabic language there is a separate term (synonym) 
for music. Had the above verse referred to music then why 
the more widely used specific words denoting music like ‘Gina’ 
or * Samah ’ were not used at all ? It is almost illogical to 
think that the explanations given by Ibn Abbas and Ibn- 
Maswood regarding 'Lahwa,* are the only acceptable and final 
interpretations. None of them is said to be above board or 
that their arguments are faultless. Moulana Akram Khan in 
his valuable treatise Shamasaya-O-Samadhan says : hundreds 
of explanations given by them regarding the tafrir (interpre¬ 
tation) of Al-Quran have been rejected by the learned. 

SECOND ARGUMENT 

The antagonists of music cite two more verses of the 
Holy Quran against the permissibility of music. Allah says 
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in the Surah Nazm : ‘Do you marvel then at this revelation 
and laugh light-heartedly instead of weeping ? And you have 
become idlers 

The last word of this verse is idler or 'Samedun'. If it 
is the word of Arabic language then its meaning is idler, indis¬ 
creet,or the person engaged in unnecessary works etc. According 
to Ibn Abbas, # Samedun ' is not an Arabic word, it comes from 
Humairy language which means song. If we take the mea¬ 
ning of * Samad? as song then the meaning of the verse stands— 
‘Do you marvel at this revelation and laugh light-heartedly 
instead of weeping ? And you engage yourself in singing'. 
From this verse we understand that disgust has been expressed 
against laughing and singing. Should we to prove the imper¬ 
missibility of music from this verse, then at the same time it 
also follows that laughing too is forbidden. But does it sound 
judicious to say so ? 

The use of the word * Samad ' or ‘ Samedun ’ whether in 
Arabic or Humairy language lends itself to controversy. The 
acknowledged interpreters never admitted that there were 
any terms or words used in the Holy Quran which were non- 
Arabic. While there were no dearth of widely used popular 
words or terms pertaining to music in Arabic, it was not 
understood why a non-Arabic Humairy word should be used 
to denote music. As regards the explanation of Ibn-Abbas 
that the word 'Samedun' was of Humairy language, Moulana 
Akram Khan in his book quoted earlier observes that Hazrat 
Ibn-Abbas did not say such thing and if he at all did so, it 
would have never been acceptable. In all probability, Ibn 
Abbas might have been misquoted by lkrama who attributed 
the above interpretation to Ibn Abbas. And lkrama had 
the notorious reputation of often misquoting and thus dis¬ 
torting the original. 


THIRD ARGUMENT 


Yet another verse of the Holy Quran is cited in sup¬ 
port of the impermissibility of music. Allah tells the Satan 
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(devil) in the Surah Bant Israel: 'Misguide the people whom¬ 
soever you can by your 'Saut’ or tone.’ 

Changing the actual meaning of ’Saut’ the antagonists 
of music interpreted it to mean music. According to them 
the tone of 'Satan* is very sweet. The ‘Satan* misguides the 
people by its sweet tone or music. So it has been decreed by 
those interpreters that music is forbidden. It is hard to un¬ 
derstand that why in one place 'Lahwa', in other place * Samad * 
and yet in another place 'Saut’ have been used to mean music 
despite the existence of appropriate or widely used synonym 
of music in Arabic language. The prevalent meaning of 
‘Saut* in Arabic language is tone. In another place of the 
Holy Quran the word ‘Saut’ has been used to mean the tone, 
such as, the Muslims have been asked, ‘You don't raise your 
saut (tone) above the saut (tone) of woman (Sura Huzra).’ 
'Certainly the most unpleasant Saut (tone) is ass’s tone 
(Luqman).’ Hazrat Ibn Abbas who was attributed to 
have interpreted Samedun as music also did not use ‘saut’ to 
mean music. 


THE HADITH 

There are certain Hadiths ( sayings of the Prophet) 
which are said to have rejected music. Imam Al-Gazzali has 
given a detailed analysis of these Hadiths that prohibited 
music. He interpreted each and every Hadith and refuted 
them. Let us now examine some of them as seen by Al- 
Gazzali. There is no dearth of Hadith, claimed to be authen¬ 
tic, which approve of music and musical performance. We 
venture to quote below few such Hadiths as place music 
as a permissible pastime in ordinary day-to-day life as well as 
on festive occasions. Everywhere, of course, the emphasis is 
on the nature, locale and thought-content of such performances. 

According tQ Hazrat Ayesha, a girl belonging to the 
music-loving Ansar tribe was in her service. During her 
marriage, Hazrat Ayesha did not make any arrangement for 
music which was a favourite and widely practised form of 
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recreation of the Ansars. The Prophet enquired from Hazrat 
Ayesha as to why music was dropped from marriage festivi¬ 
ties and suggested her to send some music artistes with the 
bride as and when she went to her husband’s place (Bokhari). 

In another Hadith attributed to Hazrat Ayesha it was 
said that one day the Prophet was sleeping wrapping himself 
in a blanket. Outside two female slaves were singing ancient 
Arabian war song to the accompaniment of duff. Meanwile 
Hazrat Abu Bakar came there and rebuked Hazrat Ayesha 
for having allowed the singing in presence of the Prophet. 
The Prophet then uncovered his face and said that every 
people had a day to rejoice and why to stop them rejoicing 
theirs ?—(Bokhari-Muslim). 

As we have tried to show in the foregoing paragraphs, 
there is no direct religious injunction against the practice of 
or listening to, music. Those who interpreted certain Qura¬ 
nic verses to be anti-music have been refuted by counter 
arguments which sound more convincing and reasonable. 
Looking at Islam as a religion of moderation and naturalness 
these arguments in favour of music follows the fundamental 
Islamic principle of ethics—the motivation rather than act. 

But then why such a burning controversy surrounds 
the practice of a fine art which is older than the speaking 
man ? Needless to say the arguments against music emanate 
more from ignorance about Islam than knowledge about it. 
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Amir Khasru was in the vanguard of those 
who imported new musical ideas to the 
sub-continent. He prepared the base 
for assimilation of Perso-Arab music 
system with sub-continent's and created 
what was known as the free-style. As a 
practical performer and theoretician, the 
impact of his robust creative ideas was 
felt and realised several centuries later. 


THE NEW WAVE 


The story of active participation of Muslims in the 
then Indian music starts from the Khilji dynasty, precisely 
from the year 1290 when Jalaluddin Khilji ascended the 
throne of Delhi. The Khiljis, it may be recalled, were ori¬ 
ginally Turks by descent, but after a long stay in Afghanistan, 
they acquired most of the Afghan manners and characteristics. 
As we have seen earlier, Afghanistan always stood at the 
cross-roads of cultural waves that swept this sub-continent 
from time to time. Once it was one of the important cultu¬ 
ral centres of Achaemenid Persia and then the nursery of 
Bactrian-Greek culture. During Muslim rule, Kabul and 
Ghazni became habitats of Islamic culture and from Ghazni 
emerged the first concept of Universal Caliphate initiated by 
Sultan Mahmud. 

Alauddin Khilji who reigned from 1296 to 1316 inheri¬ 
ted among his other qualities of head and heart a sensitive 
and discerning ear for good music. Among his captives 
sometimes were included musicians, who used to adorn his 
court. Many celebrated musicians were brought from the 
Deccan to Delhi, the top ranking being Nayak Gopal, whose 
palanquin ‘used to be carried, by turns, by 1200 of his devo¬ 
ted disciples. 

Alauddin Khilji was fortunate enough to have Amir 
Khasru as his courtier. The two great personalities who 
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initiated with scholarly tenacity the study of every aspect of 
Hindu learning were Alberuni and Amir Khasru. With the 
detachment and devotion of unbiased scholars, these two great 
personalities studied Hindu philosophy, astronomy, religion, 
music and medicine and eventually made sincere attempts 
to make a workable assimilation of what was good in Hindu 
and Muslim learning. Amir Khasru’s supreme credit lies in 
the fact that he harnessed what was best in Hindu music 
and then tried to cross it with Islamic system in order to 
create beauty hitherto not known to the then Indian music 
lovers. Alauddin Khilji as the patron of Khasru extended 
generous co-operation and encouragement. 

AMIR KHASRU 

Bom in Patiali in Etah district of Uttar Pradesh of 
modem India between 1253—54 A.D., Amir Khasru had the 
rare fortune of serving seven successive Sultans of Delhi and 
was contemporaneous with eleven of them. His father Amir 
Saifuddin Mahmud was a Turk by descent of Lachi Hazara 
tribe who sought refuge in India and accepted service under 
Sultan Iltutmish as a Jagirdar. His mother, Bibi Zulaikha, 
was the daughter of a nobleman of Delhi. He thus combined 
in himself the qualities of Turks and Indians and throughout 
his life dedicated himself to the pioneering work of making 
a synthesis of what was best in Islamic and Hindu system of 
music. Never before him such an effort was made by any one 
in real earnestness. To quote Professor A. Halim, ‘he was a 
rare genius bom without a peer in the sub-continent. He was 
equally great as a poet and a prose-writer of Persian deserving 
the nick-name of the Tutiye-Hind, a poet of Hindi who com¬ 
posed about one hundred thousand of verses, of which a few 
pahlia and dohaa (riddles and couplets) only have come down 
to us, and a musician of rare accomplishments/ 

Amir Khasru represented the spirit of the new con¬ 
querors, the Muslims, to acquire every aspect of Indian 
learning after consolidation of their position. In the field of 
music the Muslims did not face any difficulty in learning the 
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techniques and niceties of Indian music as the Perso-Arab 
music which the Muslims brought with them was equally 
influenced like its Indian counterpart by the Hellenistic music. 
As we have already seen in one of the preceding chapters, 
Indian music was greatly influenced by Greek music as far 
down as the arrangement of micro-tones known as Srutia. 
Similarly Perso-Arab music was also influenced by Greek, 
through Egypt and Mesopotamia, through Bactria and Central 
Asia. The Indian Thata were akin to Perso-Arab moqoma 
and both systems emphasi 2 e on melodic charm in contrast to 
Greek harmony. The basic distinction that set these two 
systems apart was that the Hindus made music as the hand¬ 
maid of religion while the Muslims were out to free it from 
the throttling tentacles of rites. To the Muslims music was 
a secular art and as such they lent it the decorative elements, 
elasticity and freedom of performance. To Hindus music was 
sacrosanct and therefore conventionalism in performance and 
strict discipline was what the pundits pleaded and performed. 

Against this backdrop Amir Khasru appeared on the 
scene. Khasru learnt both Perso-Arab together with the then 
Indian music for years and became a celebrated theorist and 
a great performer in both the systems. Besides a poet-lau¬ 
reate, he was the musician in-chief in the court of Alauddin 
Khilji. If any single musician was acclaimed to have pio¬ 
neered the crossing of the then popular Indian melodies with 
those of Perso-Arab ones resulting in the creation of unique 
beauty, it was Khasru. Through him Perso-Arab music in¬ 
filtrated into impervious stocks of Indian ones and since 
then the local style was always on the defence, losing ground 
on every fresh onslaught. 

As an original composer Khasru created many new 
ragas such as Kofi, Zeelaf, Bahar and Sajgiri. Of these Kafi 
is highly suitable for use on the instruments specially the Sitar. 
This apart he recreated some of the existing ones. Taman- 
Kalyan, the evening counterpart of morning Bhairavi, is one 
of his masterly creations. ‘It was created on the basis of old 
Kalyan toga with a tuch of Taman but has become so popular 
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that it has thrust its parent raga almost into the background.’ 
Some authorities believed that originally it was a Persian im¬ 
portation. Al-Yemen, we are told, was a famous centre of 
musical culture in Arabia in the twelfth century and the tune 
was perhaps most common and current there. After it was 
brought to the sub-continent, it was found to be almost simi¬ 
lar to an Indian theme or to be more enchanting than the 
Indian one. 

Some uncharitable critics, particularly the revivalists 
of Hindu music, are of the opinion that the ragas Khasru is 
credited to have created were really the indigenous ones with 
a mere change of names. A learned scholar of the sub-conti¬ 
nental music, Mr. 0. Gosvami, in his valuable treatise ’The 
Story of Indian Music? observes that 'the allegation is not 
correct. It is possible for a discerning musician (like Khasru) 
conversant with the structure of the Indian ragas to discover 
their native motifs and recognize alien influence in them. 
Hindu ragas, Gosvami observes, usually do not lend them¬ 
selves to crossing with others easily. The Muslim innovations, 
on the other hand, possess flexibility and adaptability for 
change. Take Bahar and Kafi, for instance, and how easily 
they lend themselves to mixing with other ragas and how 
many varieties have been created out of them.’ 

Amir Khasru was the first Muslim who replaced the 
original classification of the Hindu-Indian ragas and raginis. 
Upto his time the melodies were classified into six ragas and 
thirty six raginis. Khasru replaced this classification by 
twenty-two Mokams or houses, which was similar to Thatas. 
It literally means structure or form and is also known as Mela. 
The classification of ragas from the view point of their struc¬ 
ture was initiated by Khasru. The masters of classical music 
afterwards created many ragas by the process of permutation 
and combination of seven notes. A Theda or Mda provides 
the basis of origin of a particular raga or ragas. The system 
of Moqams, as we know, was already in vogue in Arab music 
when Khasru introduced this in the sub-continent. From 
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early youth he became a devoted disciple of Hazrat Nizam- 
uddin Auliya, the great saint of Delhi, and the saint loved him 
so much that Khasru was laid to eternal rest by the side of 
the tomb of Hazrat Nizamuddin as wished by the saint. 
Hazrat Nizamuddin might have influenced Khasru to intro¬ 
duce Qawl type of mystical or religious music. Qawl, literally 
meaning speech, was a straining type of religious music, 
devoted to the praise of Allah and eulogising the achievements 
of the Prophet. Sometimes the Qawl used to contain mystic 
themes. From this, some authorities believe, the present 
system of singing Hamd and Naat was developed. Amir 
Khasru was said to have sung Qawl in the Khanqah (seat of 
the saint) of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 

The Qawwali type of religious song was introduced by 
Sammat and Niaz, the two disciples of Khasru. This is less 
straining and more popular than Qawl. ‘The style is distin¬ 
guished by its lengthy and quick passages up and down the 
scale and its well-punctuated choruses emphasizing the 
main theme of the song/ The main theme usually takes 
quick rhythms and Pakhawaj is preferred as against baya- 
tabla on the instrument side. Although Qawl has become almost 
obsolete or obscure, Qawwali retains its popularity till to-day. 
'This apart Khasru was also conversant with Qalbana, Naqah , 
fflgar, Oul, Hawa, Basil, Tilana, Tarana and Suhila. Tar ana 
which is a form of rapid music consisting of meaningless ex¬ 
pressions sung to this day was undoubtedly invented by him/ 
And through this form any raga can be rendered without 
having to bother for any linguistic medium or text. Accor¬ 
ding to some authorities Amir Khasru invented some new 
time beats numbering about 17, some of which, according to 
Dr. A. Halim, were borrowed from Perso-Arab metres. These 
are Khamsa, Saicari, Firdast, Jat, Pushto Ara, Chawtala, Sul- 
Fakhta, Jhumra etc. 

Some modern writers credited Amir Khasru with inven¬ 
ting a number of musical instruments, some of which were 
said to have been Sitar, Tabla, Robab and Dholak. While 
all these instruments are doubtless the creations of Muslims, 
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only Sitar seems to have been the invention of Khasru. The 
available evidences weigh heavily in favour of Khasru's inven¬ 
tion of Sitar. ‘Amir Khasru' observes 0. Gosvami, ‘found it 
impossible to handle Hindu Veena for its complexity and had 
to resurrect this old instrument and innovate Sitar. Many 
are of the opinion that Sitar is his invention and, to prove it, 
they identify it with Persian Ud in shape and Hindu Veena 
in principle, the difference being that its frets are moveable 
and hence adjustable. The ancient Hindu musical literature 
refers to a type of Veena called Tri-tantri or three-wired 
Veena. The Persian word for three is 8eh and Khasru must 
have found some similarity between the vulgarised Te meaning 
three and the Persian Seh and called the instrument Sehtar 
instead of Tetara. The creation of Sehtar or Setar which under¬ 
went subsequent changes in the number of wires and partly 
in shape was in conformity with the general principle in mu¬ 
sical system which the Muslims introduced—flexibility and 
adaptability. Khasru's Sitar is the forerunner of this principle 
in the realm of musical instruments.' 

Amir Khasru's main contribution, observes Dr. A. 
Halim, was the introduction of Muslim mode of singing in 
the ornate style so much so that many medieval historians 
consider him as the introducer of Kheyal in the sub¬ 
continent’. In fact Amir Khasru was not the originator 
of Kheyal. What he did was that he made the groundwork 
and paved the way for its further development. By introdu¬ 
cing what may be termed as the free-style as against the then 
dogmatic and stale practice of classical music, Khasru just 
provided an outline of what free-music sounded like. Kheyal 
in its real shape and enthralling beauty emerged a few centu¬ 
ries later, following of course, the outline conceived by him. 

Amir Khasru used to accompany the ruling emperors 
in their expeditions. According to Dr. A. Rahim, Khasru 
accompanied Sultan Balban in his expedition to Bengal in 
1282 A. D. and stayed there for some time. He also accom¬ 
panied Alauddin Khilji in his expedition to the Deccan. 
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Following the annexation of the South, many Deccani musi¬ 
cians came to Delhi. One Nayak Gopal, a Telingani musician, 
was invited by Alauddin Khilji to give a performance at his 
court. According to Rag Darpan by Mirza Faqirullah, Khasru 
was to compete with Nayak Gopal. Gopal's performance 
continued for seven successive days, much to the alarm of 
Khasru. On the eighth day came Khasru's turn. Khasru 
repeated in faultless style what Nayak Gopal sang with his 
technique and tal. 'He sang Qawl in place of Gopal’s Out, 
Tilana and Naqah (forms of ornate Persian music) in place of 
his rival's Man, Nigar in place of Gopal’s Alap, Tarana for his 
Sut, Basit for his Chhand to the bewilderment of Nayak Gopal 
and to the hilarious joy of the court assembly. Then he sang 
from his compositions and inventions so that he snatched the 
ball of heart from the held of the assembly and received 
ovations from all and sundry.’ This feat is considered to be 
a milestone in the attempt of Muslims at acquiring the tech¬ 
nique of Hindu music and at creating unique beauty by 
modifying the style not heard of by then. 

Ustad Ravi Shankar in his book My Music, My Lift 
just echoes the same tribute paid to Amir Khasru while tra¬ 
cing the origin of tarana introduced by Amir Khasru. Ravi 
Shankar says : the tarana is a type of singing similar to the 
sargams or solfeggio exercises, but it uses nonsense syllables 
instead of regular words, and some say that there are also a 
few Persian words in these songs. Amir Khasru is said to 
have been the innovator of the tarana style of singing. There 
is a story that he had a singing contest with Nayaka Gopal, 
a very famous singer in the court of Alauddin Khilji. Gopal 
sang, and then Amir Khasru was to imitate and exactly re¬ 
produced the same songs. Gopal was amazed, then alarmed 
at Amir Khasru’s abilities, and in desperation, he sang a very 
fast song in Sanskrit, fully aware that Amir Khasru did not 
know the language. But Amir Khasru, who was extremely 
sharp and intelligent, immediately mimicked the sound of the 
words, using nonsense syllables he made up as he went along, 
but keeping to the melodic and rhythmic structure that 
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Nayaka Gopal had used. And from this clever trick of Amir 
Khasru, the torana style of singing was bom/ 

Khasru has been acclaimed to be the Nayak of the 
then Indian music. The Nayak is an honorific title awarded 
to those who are proficient in the theory and practice of the 
music of the past and present. Khasru was the first Muslim 
to win this title and it remained unchallenged for at least 
seven hundred years. 
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It sounds amazing that soma of the kings 
of the sub-continent provided leadership 
in the realm of music as well. The present 
form of classical music as exists in Bang* 
ladesh, Pakistan and India owes much to 
these king patrons who took pains to 
encourage its growth by their participation 
in, or listening to, the drill which often 
lasted till midnight and often until the 
sunrise next day. 


THE KING PIONEERS 

The master mind behind the historic move to assimi¬ 
late Hindu and Muslim music was Amir Khasru. Although 
Khasru's contributions remain to be the greatest than 
any Muslim of any age, in many respects he was the curtain- 
raiser and could not live long enough to see the full blossoms 
of his initiatives. This applies to the Kheyal and re-orienta- 
tion of musical instruments which, in reality, reached the 
pinnacle in popularity and form much later, at least five 
hundred years after. 

For the growth and development of any art including 
music a relatively calm socio-political atmosphere is a pre¬ 
requisite. In the fifteenth century some of the independent 
kingdoms and princely states became congenial sanctuary for 
the culture and development of music. Foremost among them 
was Jaunpur and the rest might be named as Gwalior, Kash¬ 
mir, Delhi, Ahmedabad (Gujrat) and others. Surprisingly 
enough, the rulers of these independent kingdoms themselves 
were either practical musicians or active participants in the 
development of this art. The Muslim rulers in their bid to 
patronise and practise this art openly defied and evaded the 
injunctions imposed by Muslim MuUaha (legists) about the 
legality or otherwise connected with listening to or practice 
of music. These early rulers had gone down in history as the 
uncrowned kings of the realm of Muse i The ruthless leveller. 
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Time, could not reduce their contribution to music to dust 
like the illusive and transitory glow and glory of pomp and 
power. 


Hussain Shah Sharqi: Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqi 
was the last scion of the illustrious Sharqi family of Jaunpur 
and was the grandson of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi ( 1401-1440) 
who was credited to have patronised the compilation of ‘San- 
git Shiromoni’, a book on music in Sanskrit. 

Hussain Shah Sharqi, after Amir Khasru, was the first 
Muslim who took to farther heights the style introduced by 
the former besides making his own original contribution. His 
distinction lies in giving a full shape to the skeleton of what 
subsequently came to be known as Muslim style. As a prac¬ 
tical musician himself, he realized the intrinsic merit and 
dynamism of this style which was accepted subsequently by 
all and sundry. According to Mirat-i-Aftabnama, a book 
on music by Shanawaz Khan, he was a gandharv, a term 
which denotes that he was conversant with the practical 
music of the past and present. 

His supreme credit lies in his initiative for creation of 
new melodies by blending the Perso-Arab airs with the then 
Indian ones. According to Nishat Ara, a book on music belie¬ 
ved to have been written during the reign of Shahjahan, 
Hussain Shah Sharqi invented the raga Zungidak, seemingly a 
mixed raga, by blending the indigenous airs with Perso-Arab 
ones. He invented 14 Shyam raginia such as Oauda Shyam , 
Malhar Shyam, Bhupal Shyam etc. Out of the 14 Todia now 
in vogue, Hussain Shah Sharqi was credited to have invented 
four of them such as Huaaaini Todi and Jaunpuri, formerly 
known as Aaawari. Some writers assert that he also invented 
Hu88aini Kanra. In the Encyclopaedia of Indian music enti¬ 
tled Sangita Raga Kalpadruma, the editor N. N. Basu has 
attributed many songs to have been composed by Hussain 
Shah. 


Hussain Shah made positive contribution towards the 
development of the Kheyal school of music against the 
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monopoly of Dhrupad. After Amir Khasru, the path-finder 
and initiator, the Khiyal would have been lost in the quagmire 
of stale ritualism had there been no Hussain Shah to carry 
the message farther. Hussain Shah did the job and subse¬ 
quently Khiyal school of music developed momentum with 
the passage of each day till it reduced Dhrupad into total 
insignificance. As a theorist and practical musician, he created 
new melodies and embellished the existing ones with new 
beauty. Fortune took away his kingdom from him, but gave 
him another in the world of music where his crown was nei¬ 
ther coveted nor challenged. 

Raja Mansingh Tanwar: Raja Mansingh Tanwar (1486- 
1525) the ruler of Gwalior was a great music lover with 
original ideas. His wife, Queen Mrignayani, was equally a 
gifted connoisseur of music. During his reign the Raja found 
Dhrupad decaying fast under pressure from a variety of unre¬ 
cognized musical forms. Raja Mansingh devoted his efforts 
to the task of preserving an uniform version of Dhrupad 
without sacrificing essential elements of older traditions. Al¬ 
though not an inventor, Raja Mansingh 'brought an older and 
cruder form of heterogenous art form by weaving into the 
existence of popular music the woof of traditional practices, 
usages and ideas which provided it a new vigour and status.’ 

According to Abul Fazal, Raja Mansingh was assisted 
in the task of re-shaping Dhrupad by his court musicians, 
Nayak Bakshu, Macchu and Bhanu, who were the distingui¬ 
shed musicians of the day. On the death of Raja Mansingh 
Tanwar, Bakshu and Macchu passed into the service of 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat where this new style came into 
universal favour. It was due to Raja Mansingh Tanwar’s 
sincere and selfless efforts that Dhrupad style of music was 
salvaged out of a perplexing variety of folk tunes and was 
given an uniform style which held the ground for a conside¬ 
rable length of time. Raja Mansingh, in fact, provided 
Dhrupad a disciplined style, discarding the fissiparous modes 
and norms. The discipline thus infused had helped it to 
survive and held the ground for a long time. 
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Sultan Zalnul Abedin (1416-1467) : He was a king of 
Kashmir and was a great connoisseur and lover of music. He 
was perhaps the first initiator of decorating the musical ins¬ 
truments with gold inlay in the sub-continent although this 
practice was in vogue since the time of Mesopotamian civili¬ 
zation. The instruments like Rabab and Bin (Veena) were 
decorated with gold at his request. At his instance the poet- 
musician Ludi Bhatt was said to have written a book on 
music named Manak or Oanak. 

Whether the Sultan himself was a performer, there is 
nothing on record. The Sultan was a great patron of music 
and many musicians were said to have adorned his court. 
He exchanged musical ideas and treatises with the King of 
Gwalior and subsequently the Gwalior school of music became 
very famous for its robust musical ideas. 

Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) : He was the second 
ruler of the Lodi dynasty. He was a queer combination of 
extreme qualities—an orthodox ruler who never budged an 
inch from the rules and laws of Islam as well as a passionate 
lover of fine arts. He evaded the injunctions imposed by 
religious legists against listening to or patronising it by 
making the singers and instrumentalists display their art in 
the camps of his two noblemen, Sayyid Ruhulla and Sayyid 
Ibne Rasul. The musical assemblies, says Dr. A. Halim, 
began generally after three hours of the night. The Sultan 
had four slave boys who played Qanun, Chang , Tambura and 
Bin. This apart, there were ten Shahnai players. The togas 
the Sultan was fond of were Maligaura, Kalyan, Kanra (after¬ 
wards named Darbari) and Hussaini Kanra. 

Although the Sultan was not a performer himself he 
patronized some of the instrumentalists who played instrument 
of Perso-Arab origin. That was how the instruments like 
Chang (Arab) and Qanun (Persian) became so familiar in the 
sub-continent. The royal patronage of certain type of musi¬ 
cal instruments particularly those introduced from Arabia and 
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Persia led to their increased popularity besides effecting chan¬ 
ges in their shapes and components in order to suit local 
melodic temperament. 

Bar Bahadur : Baz Bahadur or Bayazid Khan, the 
last king of the Muslim kingdom of Malwa in the sixteenth 
century (1555 A.D.) suffered many vicissitudes in his pursuits 
as a king but throughout his life he, along with his pretty 
consort Rupmati, remained the uncrowned king and queen 
of the realm of melody. According to Firishta, Baz Bahadur 
and Rupmati were as much inseparable from each other as 
they were from the culture of music. To them together goes 
the credit of composing verses of unique poetical charm set 
to popular tune. 

Baz Bahadur was considered a Oandharv, one who was 
conversant with the practical knowledge of music of his own 
time and the past. Abul Fazal listed him as the top musician 
of Akbar's court, and was perhaps placed after Tansen. 
Prof. A. Halim considered him to have belonged to the 
Dhrupad school of music but he might have as well been 
conversant with Kheyal style of music. 

As told before, Baz Bahadur left behind few examples 
of his poetical compositions which are replete with the exam¬ 
ples of his personal sorrows and sufferings, his devotion to 
his Rupmati. Each verse was studded with imagery and 
rhythmic beauty and cadence. Equally beautiful were Rup- 
mati’s composition, richer in poetic imagination than her 
husband's. A collection of her compositions was translated 
and published by L. M. Crump under the title ‘Lady of the 
Lotus' (Oxford, 1926). 
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During the Delhi Sultenate, the Perso*Arab 
music just began to infiltrate into the then 
Indian system developed by the Aryans and 
the local people. Dhrupad, the most rich 
local classic music, though rigid in style 
and performance, tickled the fancy of the 
Muslims for some time- Needless to say 
Muslims generously patronised its growth 
and development. 


MUSIC DURING DELHI SULTANATE 

Music in ancient India had passed through different 
stages of development in which it assumed various shapes and 
forms at different times and at last arrived at the Prabandka 
(structurally bound) form which persisted till the early decade 
of Muslim rule. Prabandha form was also known as Oeeta. 
It possessed definitive rules. 

Side by side with Prabandha form, there were also 
Dhruvapada or Dhrupad and Chanda. Dhruvapada was also 
known as Vastu. Rupak was another name of Chanda. The 
Geetas or Prabandhas used to have four sections and six limbs. 
Dhruvapada or Vastu were compositions having upto four 
and sometimes five parts. Later these came to be known as 
Asthayi, MdpaJc or Melkalcu, Antara, Bhog and Abhog. 

After Muslim conquest all these varieties, observes O. 
Gosvami, deteriorated for lack of patronage and became unfa¬ 
miliar. But only one musical form, that of Dhruvapada, 
survived. The reason for its survival was attributed to the 
fact that it involved itself with the folk music of various 
regions and thereby gave birth to numerous types of regional 
Dhrupad style. 

It is pertinent to give here a brief description of Dhru¬ 
pad in respect of its style, composition and other formalities 
associated with it. Dhrupad, literally meaning fixed is 
'suggestive of the fact that besides having themes of fixed 
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significance it is guided by a fixed set of rules,' Each of its 
four parts (Asthai, Antara, Sanchari and Abhog) is unalterable 
in respect of words, notes, time and beats. Each stanza and 
the whole piece has to be sung in a fixed manner. There is 
no provision for ornamentation, no fancy may be indulged in. 
Each note is to be developed in all its pristine correctness 
and purity. Dhrupad is sung in slow time and very few time 
measures are used preferably Chautal, Dima trital, Jhaptal 
and Rupalca. 

During the early period of Muslim rule, Dhrupad 
compositions had four sections, but in the later part of its 
evolution when Muslim rule was at its peak, we find them 
reduced to two, such as Asthayi and Sanchari. The reason 
for this as given by scholars was that most of the texts of 
Dhrupad compositions were in highly ornate Sanskrit and 
artists felt difficulty in remembering long passages. Moreover, 
the new rulers had no understanding of Sanskrit as a result 
of which it did not get royal patronage. This led the artists 
to reduce the section to the minimum, retaining, of course, 
the basic structure. 

The Dhrupad style, though was gathering straw after the 
fall of Gupta empire in the middle of the eighth century in the 
rudimentary form, it took firm roots during the time of Delhi 
Sultanate. ‘During the next five or six centuries the great 
tradition of old music degenerated and lost its aesthetic appeal 
for its longer measures and Sanskrit works were no longer 
understood by the people at large.' Many kinds of unautho¬ 
rized and unrecognized musical forms came into existence and 
created disorder. It was at this juncture that Raja Man 
Toomar (1486-1525) the Raja of Gwalior placed before the 
music lovers the present form of Dhrupad. His wife. Queen 
Mriganayani and court musician Bakshoo helped the Raja 
considerably in presenting a uniform style of Dhrupad music. 
Raja Man Toomar was not the innovator of Dhrupad. The 
Dhrupad by then was a traditional type of music which gra¬ 
dually turned into a regional variety. These types prevailed 
in Bengal and other provinces under various names and styles 
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such as Vishnupada and Dhruvapada and were generally sung 
by beggar minstrels. 

Raja Man Toomar brought an older and cruder form 
of heterogenous tradition into a homogenous art form ‘by 
weaving into the existence of popular music the woof of tradi¬ 
tional practices, usages and ideas, which provided it a new 
vigour and status/ That is how the Dhrupad retained the 
twists an turns of folk types and acquired polish, embellish¬ 
ment and serenity of classical form at the hands of masters. 
During the Mughal period, particularly during the reign of 
Akbar it reached the pinnacle of its popularity and outgrew 
its early form and boldly ventured into unexpected regions, 
acquiring new status. 

In the A’in-i-Akbari by Abul Fazal we come across a 
detailed account of various regional names of Dhrupad. Abul 
Fazal observes : Dhruvapada was a kind of desi (regional) 
song which was much in vogue in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and 
their adjacent places. When Mansing Tanwar (Raja Man 
Toomar) ruled as the Raja of Gwalior, with the assistance 
of Nayak Bakshu, Macchu and Bhanu who were the most dis¬ 
tinguished musicians of their day, he introduced a popular 
style of melody which was approved even by the most artists 
of tastes. On his death Bakshu and Macchu passed into the 
service of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat where his new style came 
into universal favour. In the Deccan these songs were known 
in their language by the terms Chind which consisted of three 
to four lines of laudatory nature. In the Tilanga and Carae- 
tic dialects they were called Bangala and those of Jaunpur 
Chautkala while the songs of Delhi were called Kaul and 
Tarana . The last ones were introduced by Amir Khasru of 
Delhi in concert with Samir and Tatar and by combining the 
several styles of Persia and India. All of them form a de¬ 
lightful variety. The songs of Mathura are called Vishnu- 
pada consisting of four, six or eight lines sung in honour of 
Vishnu. Those of Sind are styled as Lahchari and are the 
composition of Biddyapat and in character highly erotic; In 
Lahore and adjacent parts, they are called Chand. 
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Abul Fazal, as it appears, confused Dhrupad with 
Tarana and Kaul which may be attributed to his ignorance 
about the prevalent musical forms. He, however, attempted 
to give an account of various musical practices of the then 
India and it seems that Dhrupad along with other musical 
forms was prevalent and practised in various regions of the 
then India under different names. 

The Dhrupad held the ground for a considerable period 
and its development and decay marked the Muslim rule in 
India. It was during the early Sultanate period that the 
Dhrupad was developed as an established form of classical 
music from its regional status and earned almost universal popu¬ 
larity within the bounds of the then India without any rival. 
It was the irony of its fate that its decay too started during 
the later part of Muslim rule when its most potential rival, 
the Kheyal, made a debut in the musical field and rendered 
the one-time monopolistic art form completely emasculated, 
life-less and archaic. It was perhaps the intrinsic weakness 
of the constituents of Dhrupad that led to its rapid decay. 
The Mughal period was the high water-mark of Dhrupad’s 
popularity and by then we come across four types of Dhrupad 
singing : 

„ (1) The Qaudi Vani or style : This was introduced by 
Mia Tansen, the court musician of Emperor Akbar 
whom Abul Fazal acclaims as 'one India did not 
produce in thousand years*. This was so called 
because before conversion to Islam, Tansen was a 
Gaudiya Brahmin. 

(2) The Khandar Vani : This style was introduced by 
Naubat Khan who hailed from Khandar in Raj- 
putana. In this style the song is sung in pieces 
and is the most representative style. It specia¬ 
lises in creating variety and is full of richness. 

(3) Nawhar Vani : This style introduced by Srichand 
of Nawhar in the Delhi province. It is known for 
its simplicity and charm. 
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(4) Dagur Vani : Rigid and disciplined, this style ol 
Dhrupad singing was introduced by Brijchand of 
Dagur in Rajputana. This style strictly followed 
the technicalities and grammer of Dhrupad. 

The above four styles of Dhrupad singing were not 
instituted during the Sultanate period, rather were related to 
the entire course of its origin and development. From time 
to time the change in the style of singing provided it a dyna¬ 
mism for survival and development. Despite all this, the 
inherent rigidity in Dhrupad singing, as stated earlier, robbed 
it of its ability to adapt or stand changed or be modified with 
the ever-changing taste of man and maestros. As a result we 
shall see in the Mughal period how Dhrupad was elbowed out 
of its place by a new entrant in musical field, the Kheyal, 
whose dynamic resourcefulness gradually paved the way to 
decay of one-time monopolist—the Dhrupad. 
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The Mughals who ruled Indie (or about 
three hundred years provided the sub-con¬ 
tinent with many a thing of beauty in art 
and architecture, in dress and drapery 
and in music and manners. In the field of 
music the Mughal rulers were direct pat¬ 
rons. Their musical establishment toge¬ 
ther with musicians on regular pay roll 
had a far-reaching effect in moulding the 
musical pattern of the sub-continent. 


THE MUGHALS: BABUR 

The celebrated courtier of Emperor Akbar, Allama 
Abul Fazal, in his famous work Ain-i-Alebari, had given an 
outline of the influence of music on human mind. He said 'I 
cannot sufliciently describe the wonderful power of this talis¬ 
man of knowledge. It sometimes causes the beautiful crea¬ 
tures of the harem of the heart to shine forth in the tongue 
and sometimes appear in the solemn strains by means of the 
hand and the chord. The melodies then enter through the 
windows of the ear and return to their former seat, the heart, 
and bring with them thousands of presents. The hearers are 
thus 'moved to sorrow or joy. Music therefore is of use to those 
who have renounced the world and also to those who still 
cling to it.' 

In the above paragraph the greatest intellectual of the 
Mughal period had traced the origin, development and effects 
of melody on human mind. It is needless to mention that 
any melody originates first in the mind of the singer. The 
images, which every melody carries, first find their echo in 
the minds of the singer and then find expression through the 
media of rhythm and tune. In practice Abul Fazal’s descrip¬ 
tion of melody is not far from the overall content and conno¬ 
tation of the sub-continental music. 

During Mughal period the Dhrupad reached its climax. 
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Side by side with this the Kheyal too became popular and 
slowly was developing to replace the Dhrupad from the pres¬ 
tigious place it was occupying among the music lovers. By 
the end of the Mughal period Dhrupad was practically on the 
wane yielding place to the Kheyal. The reason for this rapid 
decline in popularity of Dhrupad was its rigid structural 
discipline which never left any scope for change or adaptation 
with the changing taste of man. While human taste for 
novelty was running from one point to the other, it remained 
static with its structural rigidity and thus became almost 
incapable of breathing a different air. It is an irony of fate 
with Dhrupad that its downfall began soon after its scaling the 
height of popularity. Both Kheyal and Dhrupad reached 
their high water-mark during the Mughal period. 

The Mughal emperors, as we shall see in the following 
paragraphs, were ardent lovers of music. The Mughal Darbar 
with all attendant regalia became haven for the culture of 
classical music. The Mughal women too were fond of music 
and there were accounts of musical concerts and contests in 
the audience of the harem women often graced by the pre¬ 
sence of the Emperor. The musical establishment of the 
Mughal emperors being pretty huge and regular, many musi¬ 
cians, vocalists and instrumentalists alike, used to get ample 
opportunity to experiment on new musical ideas. This prac¬ 
tically led to the creation of new melodies and brought about 
significant changes in the structure of melodies. But the 
royal patronage had its demerits as well. Those musicians 
who were enrolled in the imperial establishment had no pro¬ 
fessional communication with their less fortunate counterparts, 
both in urban and rural areas. As a result the music of the 
court never reflected the popular musical taste and a well- 
defined demarcation line was drawn between what may be 
called the Darbari music and popular one. Nevertheless the 
music which developed in the Darbar was potent enough to 
grow and develop in its own merit no matter how insular 
its culture might have been. Many musicians, after being 
deprived of royal patronage, had undergone financial hardship 
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and consequently had to sell out their artistic achievements for 
a living. That was how degeneration in musical style began. 
This degeneration however disapproved by puritans had its 
blessing in disguise. It led to the creation of a new concept 
by drawing ideas and themes from classical and folk tunes 
which emerged neither as classical, nor folk but something of 
a hackneyed or hybrid nature. The classicists practically 
revolted against this tendency but of no avail. The natural 
urge for carving out a living appeared stronger to these 
modernists and soon they found patrons in the newly deve¬ 
loped forums like cinema and radio. 

The demerits of this degeneration which its porteges 
branded as so-called modernization was that it partially 
arrested the scope of the popularity of classical music and 
destroyed the pristine discipline and rules of melodic music. 
Through the unscrupulous marriages between the classical and 
folk it destroyed the melodic structural beauty of the classic 
system. On the other hand, the original unembellished beauty 
of the folk tunes were damaged by the marauding influence 
of the so-called modernization. Though they were able to 
produce a hybrid structure without showing allegiance to any 
set principle, it was too costly an attempt in terms of the 
irreparable damage it caused to the classic and folk songs. 
This process began with the fall of the Mughal empire and 
continued unhindered during the British rule. 

The Mughals appeared in the sub-continent from 
Central Asia which was known for its polished culture. The 
cities of Soghdia, Farghana, Samarkhand and Ghazni were 
congenial sanctuaries of many fine arts. The Central Asian 
principalities and kingdoms inherited all the best out of the 
fusion of Persian, Greek and Arab cultures. Babur the 
founder of the Mughal empire originated from Farghana. He 
personalised the culture and refinement of Central Asia. His 
autobiography ' Babumama * had epitomised his myriad tastes 
and tenets of life and living. Besides dealing with political, 
economic and social problems of the day, this treatise has left 
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behind a vivid account of Babur's personal likings and dis- 
likings. He did not, as a matter of taste, like many of the 
prevailing customs and habits of the people of the sub-conti¬ 
nent, but nonetheless he never lacked the generosity to note 
whatever he found worth commending. In this book Babur 
presented himself as a social critic with the over-seeing eye 
of an imperial reformer. True, he criticised the then Indians in 
his autobiography for lack of taste in gardening. The Mughals 
including Babur proved by practical demonstration that they 
were the best gardeners the sub-continent ever had. They 
created a new landmark in the art of gardening as well as 
in architecture. 

It is no wonder that the emperor who created visual 
symphony by initiating an orderly arrangement of the flora 
was equally an acclaimed connoisseur of music which aims at 
creating symphony by an orderly arrangement of notes. He 
was not only a connoisseur but an accomplished music-critic 
and theoretician himself. In his writings he has acquinted 
us with the renowned musicians of Central Asia. He narrated 
their proficiency and listed their defects with the insight of a 
music critic. He left behind an account of the musicians and 
instrumentalists of the court of Sultan Hussain Mirza of 
Samarkhand. According to Professor A. Halim ‘Babur criti¬ 
cally measured their accomplishments, their merits and 
demerits and their contribution as inventors.’ He mentioned 
about one Banai as a composer and inventor and of Sher Ali 
Beg as the founder of a new style of singing. He spoke of 
Khawaja Abdullah Marwarid who gave three additional strings 
to Qanun, a musical instrument of Perso-Arab origin and 
which subsequently became popular in the sub-continent. 
According to Babur, Shaikh Nai played guitar and Shah Kuli 
played Ghichak. One Hussain Udi played lute in an affected 
style, which Babur did not like at all. The Uzbeg Chief, 
Shaibani Khan, who defeated Babur in two battles and whom 
Babur loathed and detested for both political and personal 
reasons once had beaten the lute player Hussain Udi for his 
affectations. Babur added a comment to this reprimand that 
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'this was one good deed that Shaibani Khan did in his day. 1 

In his autobiography we come across mention of other 
musicians such as Hafiz Mirza, Jalaluddin Mahmud, Mir Jan 
Samarkhandi and Shadi Bachche. Professor A. Halim in his 
work 'The History of Indo-Pak Music' observes, 'it is very 
strange indeed that Babur does not mention about music and 
musicians, Indian or Trans-Oxianian, after his conquest of 
India. Perhaps military engagements stood in the way of 
his giving vent to his hobby.' 

After the conquest of India Babur remained completely 
preoccupied with the consolidation of his newly built empire. 
Some other historians were of the opinion that Babur could not 
or did not get enough time to cultivate a taste for the music 
of the sub-continent with which he was not familiar. He 
perhaps preferred giving more attention to imperial reconstruc¬ 
tion to leisurely listening to this fine art. The third opinion 
was that the popular music of the day was Dhrupad whose 
long and archaic Sanskrit texts could not attract the emperor 
towards this fine art which once he was fond of. Mere melody 
bereft of intelligible text could not perhaps induce the 
emperor to listen to it which did not carry any message to the 
emperor's sophisticated and cultured ear. This or couple of 
other reasons must have been responsible for the splendid 
detachment shown by this accomplished connoisseur of fine 
arts. 
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Greatest among Mughal rulers, Akbar, 
equally outpaced his predecessors and 
successors In the lavish patronage of music. 

Big and small alike, all musicians on court 
psy roll performed on routine. As the 
world outside was fast asleep, in the dimly- 
lit canopy-covered Mughai Darbar musical 
soirees used to be held under imperial pre¬ 
sence. The symphony of those nocturnal 
soirees subdued temporarily the rattlings 
of the sword and augured moments of celes¬ 
tial joy. Needless to say many new musi- 
cel ideas sprang forth from these nocturnal 
performance. 

SURI KINGS AND EMPEROR AKBAR 

The major part of Humayun's life was spent in vici¬ 
ssitudes and struggle to restore the empire he inherited from 
Babur. We have not much information how music rated in 
the estimation of this unfortunate emperor. During Akbar’s 
coronation the court musicians composed and sang Durga 
Baga —a fact which stands out as a good testimony that music 
was not dethroned from the Mughal Court. It appears that 
during Humayun's time, particularly after restoration, court 
musicians were on imperial pay roll. 

The contemporary Suri Kings were as great patrons of 
music as were the Mughals. Much is not known about Sher 
Shah Suri but his son and successor was a generous patron of 
music. His court attracted a galaxy of brilliant musicians 
like Mubariz Khan, Baba Ramdas and Muhapater—the latter 
having accepted service in the court of Akbar. Sikandar Sur 
was also an ardent lover of this fine art. He was said to have 
sent a big present to Tansen, who then was serving in the 
court of Raja Ramchand Bhatt, and invited him to come to 
his court. Adil Shah Sur, as reported in the History of Urdu 
Literature by Ram Babu Sexana, wrote a book on music in 
Hindi. 

Akbar's patronage of music had eclipsed others who 
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generously encouraged this sweetest of fine arts. Abul Fazal, 
his historian and courtier, had prepared a list of thirty-eight 
top-ranking maestros and musicians who had the privilege of 
performing before the emperor. The music artists of Akbar’s 
court constituted a diverse ethnic as well professional group 
and represented the music system not only of the sub-conti¬ 
nent but also of the adjoining countries. The principal artists 
came from Gwalior, Mashad, Tabriz, Kashmir and other areas 
of Central Asia. His reign, as observed by Prof. A. Halim, 
was an important link in the absorption of the Indian and 
Iranian system into one whole and never before had it been 
of such large scale and so systematic. 

The music in Akbar's court was divided into two parts- 
the vocal and instrumental. The vocal music was of the 
Dhrupad style mainly represented by the musicians of the 
sub-continent. The foremost among the vocalists was, of 
course, Tansen about whom we shall discuss exclusively at 
the end of this chapter. The second group was the Gwalior 
school represented by Subhan Khan, Sri-gyan Khan, Bichitr 
Khan, Sarod Khan, Mian Lai, Tan-tarang Khan, son of Mian 
Tansen and Nayak Charju—the inventor of Charju-lei-Malkar. 
They were all vocalists. The Gwalior school had their own ins¬ 
trumentalists as well. Among those who showed brilliance in 
performance were Birmandal Khan who played Surmandal 
(Qanun) and Shihab Khan Binkar. There were others who 
represented Indian school outside Gwalior. Among them promi¬ 
nent were: Mahmud Khan Dhari, Daud Khan Dhari, 
Rahmatullah Khan, Mollah Ishaq and Surdas, son of Baba 
Ramdas. 

The instrumentalists were all of foreign origin and they 
monopolised the playing of instruments both of Indian and 
alien origin. Ustad Dost of Mashad was a noted flute player, 
Shaikh Dawan of Khurashan performed admirably on the 
Kama. Mir Syed Ali of Mashad, Bairam Kuti of Herat and 
Ustad Mohammad Hussain, Ustad Hashim and Ustad Moham¬ 
mad Amin—all played tambourine. There were players of 
such instruments as have by now become rare and extinct. 
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It was said that the musicians in Akbar's court were 
divided into seven teams—each playing on a Axed day during 
the week. The arrangement being rational, it provided 
chances to every musician of some talent to perform before 
the emperor who was known for his lavish patronage of the 
talented artists. Abul Fazal in Ain-i-Akbari ovserved, ‘His 
Majesty pays much attention to music and is the patron of 
all who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous 


A seventeenth century 
portrayal of a Veen a 
player. Female instru¬ 
mentalists became pro¬ 
minent during the 
Mughal rule. 



musicians in the court—Hindi, Iranian, Turanian, Kashmiris, 
both men and women. The court musicians are arranged in 
seven divisions, one for each day in a week/ Besides Tansen, 
there were few more musicians of original creative ideas in 
the court of Akbar. One of them was Baz Bahadur, the King 
of Malwa, who accepted service under Akbar. His wife Rup- 
mati was equally a talented artist and was noted for her 
lyrical compositions of exquisite beauty and poetic cadence. 
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Baba Ramdas who was previously in the service of the Sur- 
Kings came and joined Akbar’s court musicians. He was an 
eminent DKrupadist and a composer of eminence. He was 
placed in order of merit after Mian Tansen—the doyen of the 
musicians. About Baz Bahadur we have discussed separately 
in one of the preceding chapters. 

During Akbar's time and from Akbar’s court the musi¬ 
cal instruments of non-Indian origin became popular in the 
sub-continent. The first initiative in this direction was, of 
course, taken by Amir Khasru when he laid the framework 
of what is known as Sitar. Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqi too 
had his own contribution to the development of this versatile 
instrument. But from Akbar’s time the musical instruments 
of alien origin began to get crossed with the sub-continental 
ones—one improving upon the defects of another—and thus 
giving birth to the third synthetic one. As a result of this 
fusion a new series of musical instruments started coming to 
shape through the efforts of individual artists. The instru¬ 
mentalists in Akbar’s court, all being aliens, adapted themselves 
as well as their tools to local requirements and thus a new 
movement, limited but with a forward vision, started which 
gradually did away with the old instruments. We shall dis¬ 
cus this aspect in detail in the chapter dealing with the evo¬ 
lution of musical instruments. Through the singular efforts 
and unique performance of Mian Tansen Dhrupad reached the 
highest watermark in its popularity. Many southern ragas 
were absorbed in the northern system and Kanra for which 
Akbar had a great liking was named as Darbari by the empe¬ 
ror himself. Even to-day this southern raga is known as 
Darbari as it was ideally suitable for singing in Darbars or 
courts. 


MIAN TANSEN 

Tansen was born in a Gaud Brahmin family of Bihar, 
near the city of Gwalior. His father was Makarand Misra. 
Tansen's nickname was Tanna Misra. About the date of his 
birth there is a great controversy. According to some, he was 
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born in 1532 and died in 1589 and lived only for 57 years. 
But there is no historical basis of these dates. 

Shahnawaz Khan, a later Mughal historian in his work 
Mirat-i-Aftab Numa says that Tansen was born through the 
blessings of Hazrat Mohammad Ghaus Gwaliori, a saint of 
Gwalior. It is said that the saint put chewed betel into the 
mouth of the child Tansen when he was brought to the 
saint for further blessing at the age of five. This act of the 
saint infuriated Tansen’s father Makarand Misra, who left 
Tansen at the hermitage of the saint since his caste was belie¬ 
ved to have been defiled. Ever since Tansen remained with 
the saint till the death of Hazrat Ghaus in 1562. To earn a 
living Tansen went to Swami Haridas in Vrindaban for 
learning music. Afterwards he went to Nayak Baiju, a musi¬ 
cian of the court of the King of Gwalior. He also learnt 
music from the musicians of the court of the ruler of Kalanjar 
and Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Guzrat. He travelled farther 
south and received instructions on music from Mohammad 
Adil Shah Sur, a nephew of Sher Shah Sur. The historian 
Abdul Qader Badauni in his work Muntakhab- ul- Taivarikh 
recorded Tansen's pursuit of music from expert musician like 
Adil Shah Sur who wrote a book on music. Tansen served in 
the court of Raja Ramchandra Baghela and ultimately came 
to Akbar's court according to the imperial wishes in 1562. 

Tansen was acknowledgedly one of the greatest musi¬ 
cians of the sub-continent. In Ain-i- Akbari Abul Fazal rates 
him as a musician of matchless quality ‘not born in India 
during the last one thousand years.' Prof. A. Halim lists 
him as a Oandhari, proficient in the practice of the music of 
the past and contemporary times. As a Dhrupadist of exqui¬ 
site style of his own, Tansen made synthesis of all the Dhrupad 
style of singing, taking it to the highest watermark of its 
popularity. It was through his single individual effort 
Dhrupad emerged in its best form of all times and ages. 
He was the doyen of the Dhrupad school of music. 


Tansen was a poet, musician, a composer, a reformer 
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and creator of new ragas like Mian-ki-Malhar, Mian-ki-Todi 
and Mian-lri-Sarang. All other ragas with a prefix 'Mian' 
were said to have been Tansen's inventions. As a poet he 
wrote in easy Braj and sometimes in easy Khari (the local 
dialect of Delhi and surrounding areas). His poetic compo¬ 
sitions included Sangit Sar, Ragmala and Sri Ganesha Stotra. 
Emperor Akbar was fond of Tansen whom, according to some 
writers, he named as Mirza Tansen. On the first day of 
Tansen's performance before the emperor he awarded him 
with a cash prize of two hundred thousand of rupees. Tan¬ 
sen's debut in the Mughal court was depicted in a miniature 
painting at the emperor's order. This painting is reproduced 
in Percy Brown’s History of Indian Painting and Tansen is 
identified as Mirza Tansen. ‘The hot (Kut) Kanara which 
Tansen sang was one of the most favourite ragas with the 
emperor and Akbar renamed it as Darbari.' There is no defi¬ 
nite information as to when Tansen died. The date quoted 
by Dr. Vincent Smith in his work Akbar, the Great Mughal 
lends itself to controversy. He is said to have died in 1589. 
Misra Bandhu Binode in his book History of Hindi supports 
the theory of Tansen’s conversion to Islam. His descendants 
carried Muslim names. He died at Gwalior and lay buried 
near the tomb of his spiritual guide, Hazrat Ghaus. 

Tansen, a great musician of all ages, has not unfortu¬ 
nately been spared by some uncharitable critics. To them 
Dr. I. H. Qureshi replies : ‘Tansen, so highly revered that 
his name has become a by-word in the sub-continent, is accu¬ 
sed by some recent Hindu students of music of corrupting the 
ancient Indian tradition by the introduction of new features. 
It is forgotten that if all the ‘corruptions' introduced by 
Mian Tansen and other Muslim musicians since the days of 
Amir Khasru are taken away, very little will be left of Indian 
music. It is significant that in Abul Fazal's list no less tban 
twelve musicians belong to Gwalior. It would not be unrea¬ 
sonable to surmise that Gwalior as the seat of Tansen's school 
of musicians played an important role in the development of 
musk in that area.' 
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Emperor Jahangir retained the musical tra¬ 
dition of the court and suffered with 
fortitude the bereavement of Tensen, the 
doyen of musicians, rarely born in centu¬ 
ries. During his time, under the influence 
of Empress Nur Jahan, the Perso-Arab 
melodies became favourite of the court and 
courtiers ; musical functions participated 
exclusively by female artists used to be 
held in the harem. Besides males, female 
instrumentalists too came to the fore. 


EMPEROR JAHANGIR 


Emperor Jahangir, nicknamed Selim after the name of 
Hazrat Selim Chisti, now lying buried at Fatehpur Sikri, was 
a man of poetic disposition and an ardent lover of beauty. 
He was said to have been born through the blessings of Hazrat 
Selim Chisti, a renowned saint. Like his great grand-father, 
Babur, he also wrote his autobiography, Tajuk-i-Jahangir, 
which reflects the emperor’s typical poetic mind. In his 
memoirs the emperor presents himself as a lover of nature, a 
critic, an admirer of art and an attentive listener having 
sensitive ears for music. One Mian Lai, a musician, who died 
in the third year of his reign, has been mentioned in his 
memoir. Mian Lai was perhaps emperor's favourite musician 
whose bereavement moved him too much. 

Jahangir inherited the entire musical establishment of 
Emperor Akbar including Mian Tansen. According to Mirat- 
i-Aflab-Numa Tansen probably died during the reign of 
Jahangir. Bilas Khan, the son of Tansen, occupied his 
father's place at the Mughal court. Bilas Khan invented the 
raga Bilas Khan Todi. Hafiz Nad Ali was another musician 
in Jahangir's court whom the emperor 'granted the entire 
present made by officials and visitors on the next day after 
his performance.' The Dhrupad continued to hold the ground 
during Jahangir's reign and there was no wane in its popu¬ 
larity. Mirza Zulqamain, a Christian of Armenian descent. 
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was known for his poetic compositions and knowledge in prac¬ 
tical music. The Jesuit Fathers spoke of him in eloquent 
terms for his talents in music. As a singer he set to tune 
many songs he composed himself in praise of the emperor. 
According to Dr. A Halim 'on one occasion when Shahjahan 
returned from Lahore, the Mirza composed and sang a Dhrupad 
at Prince Dara’s requests which won for him a big reward.’ 
The royal musicians set into tune the compositions of Mirza 
Zulqarnain. In Tajuk-i- Jahangir the emperor recorded : ‘he 
is very accomplished in Indian music. His taste in this art 
was faultless ; his compositions were frequently brought to 
my notice and approved.’ 


This reproduction from a Raj¬ 
put miniature painting shows 
a lady musician in Mughal 
court playing on a tambura 
as she sings. 



Mirza Zulqarnain was listed as one of the Oandharvas. 
The Jesuit writings recorded that the Mirza used to reward 
the musicians lavishly if they could catch up the appropriate 
tenor and tune of his compositions. The reward sometimes 
was a house and on some occasions it was an elephant. Mirza 
was a Dhrupadiet as Kheyal was yet to make any headway. 
We know of only two Kheyalists during Jahangir's time— 
Raja Idsing Bor and Raja Ramshah of Gwalior. Both of 
them were eminent Kheyalists. 


Emperor Jahangir maintained the tradition of holding 
musical soiree and function at the seraglio where &or«m ladies 
attended. This was in addition to those held in open court 
attended by nobles, courtiers and high officials. It was said 
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Portrait of Numa Khan Kala- 
want, a musician of tha court 
of Jahangir. 


that the emperor sometimes took musicians with him while he 
stayed out of the capital on hunting. Empress Nurjahan who 
exercised unquestionable influence on the emperor was equally 
fond of music and encouraged female musicians to learn this 
fine -art. In Meena Bazar (fair organised by ladies) and other 
functions where ladies dominated, it was always the female 
musicians, vocalists and instrumentalists alike who stole the 
march. Although Persian melodies were familiar and favou¬ 
rite with the Mughal court, Nurjahan encouraged them beyond 
measure which perhaps stemmed from her Persian heredity. 
The empress herself was said to have possessed a sweet voice— 
a fact that could best be verified by her lover husband, 
Emperor Jahangir to whom Nurjahan, as claimed by historian 
Charles Lamb, was sweeter than the melody. 
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His reign was noted for the variety of mu¬ 
sical forms that became dominant in the 
court. The Dhrupad singers became 
numerically inferior and Perso-Arab music 
started exerting its pressure to make a 
breakthrough in court music. The popular 
music of folk variety which previously had 
no or insignificant place beceme an impor¬ 
tant item thus ushering in an era of mass* 
oriented music in the hitherto privileged 
arena of classical music- 


EMPEROR SHAHJAHAN 

Emperor Shahjahan’s career was a queer mixture of 
contrasts. As a general he emerged almost invincible which 
earned for him the title of 'Shahjahan' (the king of the world) 
from his emperor father. He combined with his stout and 
strong physique a soft and sophisticated mind for things of 
beauty. He was a great builder but at times proved himself 
a ruthless marauder when dealing with his foes. These oppo¬ 
site qualities in final analysis did not deprive him of his taste 
for finer things of life. His reign stands out singularly as the 
culmination point in Mughal's creative genius either in the 
realm of architecture or in other areas of recreative art. 

Like his father Shahjahan developed a great taste for 
Persian art. This was probably owing to the influence partly 
of his spouse, Empress Mamtaz Mahal, partly due to heredi¬ 
tary influence. In the field of music the fusion of Perso- 
Indian system reached a decisive stage and for the first time 
the Persian music system successfully made deep inroads into 
the Indian and gained an edge over the autochthonous system. 
That's how we see the resurgence of Kheyal in a bolder shape 
from its earlier nearly moribund existence. So long it was 
the supremacy of Dhrupad alone. Partly because of inordi¬ 
nate royal patronage and occasionally by the meritorious 
exposition by the talented artists, Dhrupad reached almost a 
point of saturation. During Shahjahan’s reign the erstwhile 
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toddler, Kheyal, started growing fast into its full shape. We 
come across only two prominent musicians of the Kheyal 
school during Shahjahan's reign—Raja Idsing Bor and Raja 
Ram Shah of Kharagpur. Raja Ram Shah was said to have 
followed the style of Amir Khasru and Sultan Hussain Shah 
Sharqi. It was a very significant fact that the style set by 
the great maestros like Amir Khasru and Sultan Hussain Shah 
Sharqi was being followed and practised for a period of two 
to three hundred years after their death. It eloquently 
manifests the intrinsic depth and beauty of the style intro¬ 
duced by them. But it was in no way the end of it, rather 
it was the beginning of the day from the morning twilight. 
Its heyday, as observed by Dr. A. Halim, was destined to 
come during the reign of Mohammad Shah. 

Detailed account of music and musicians of the court 
of Shahjahan is found in Rag Darpan and Man Kautuhal, a 
treatise on Indian music completed between 1661 and 1665 
by Fakirullah, a nobleman of the court of Shahjahan. In 
Fakirullah's work we find definite proof of the existence of 
female musicians and instrumentalists in the Mughal musical 
establishments. According to him musical concerts were divi¬ 
ded into three categories viz., Vttam, Madhyam and Nikisht. 
An Uttam type of concert was constituted with four musicians 
of the first, eight of the medium class, twelve beautiful wo¬ 
men, four flute and four Mridang players. In the medium 
type concert, two musicians were drawn from the first cate¬ 
gory and other members, being the same as the Uttam type. 
There were concerts composed of women artists only. An 
Uttam type concert of the female musicians who played in the 
harem constituted with two women musicians of high calibre, 
two women musicians of mediocre type, two flute and two 
Mridang players—all being women. Faqirullah is quoted by 
Dr. A. Halim to have drawn a comparison between the musi¬ 
cians of Akbar's court including Mian Tansen and those-of 
Shahjahan's and termed the former as ‘quacks.’ Dr. A. Halim 
considers this to be an exaggeration. 

Emperor Shahjahan, who was an orthodox in matters 
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of faith, took delight in being surrounded by litterateurs, 
artists and other distinguished men of culture. He possessed 
a refined taste and a critic's outlook in evaluating the works 
of art and creative genius of man. According to the court 
chronicler, Shahjahan was an 'accomplished vocalist and had 
a very sweet voice which kept his listeners spellbound. It 
was his habit to listen to music after the transaction of state 
business before sunset and at night he listened to the music 
played by the women singers of the harem between supper 
and sleep.’ Daily routine apart, in court rejoicings and festi¬ 
vities music was an inalienable part. Every occasion of 
remembrance, private or state, was celebrated through a fan¬ 
fare of music. The musicians were handsomely rewarded on 
such occasions in accordance with the merit of their perfor¬ 
mance. 'In rejoicings connected with the recovery of Princess 
Jahan Ara (1644) the emperor bestowed two thousand rupees 
on Rang Khan and twelve thousand rupees on other musicians.’ 

For the first time in Mughal history we come across 
mystic musicians in the Mughal court. The foremost among 
them was Shaikh Bahauddin, a mystic who died in the second 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. Shaikh Bahauddin lived for 117 
years and belonged to a family of mystics in the Middle Doab. 
According to Dr. A. Halim, Shaikh Bahauddin renounced 
worldly pleasures after 'an incident in hunting when a deer 
which he aimed at with his matchlock opened its voice to 
reprimand him.’ After this incident he travelled widely and 
came across leading saints and mystics of his time. He went 
to the Deccan and strenuously learnt playing of various ins¬ 
truments. He took to the life of celibacy. Faqirullah in Bag 
Darpan says that in the Deccan even he had no peer and had 
composed many beautiful Gleets, Dhrupads, Kheyal* and Tara- 
not. He was an excellent player of Amrit Veen and had 
invented an instrument called Kheyal having a strange appea¬ 
rance. Sher Mohammad was another mystic musician and 
was well versed in Persian mode of singing. He did not have 
much proficiency in the grammar but had an extra-ordinary 
sweet voice. It was perhaps his voice which made him popular 
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in Mughal court. Miyan Dalu was another mystic musician 
and an accomplished Dhrupadist. He used to avoid the 
company of man and preferred to remain alone. He was also 
well-versed in playing a variety of musical instruments. This 
apart we come across some more artistes of this group. The 
Qawali style of music introduced by Amir Khasru was not 
thoroughly effaced from the Mughal court. Rauza Qawal and 
Kabir Qawal represented this school. According to Dr. A. 
Halim, it is an exact counterpart of Dhrupad and consists of 
Arabic, Persian and Hindusthani words in combination, but 



A Mughal court musician playing a stringed Instrument. 
The portrait Is a reproduction from an old painting. 


conforming to the grammatical rules of the melodies and 
timings of the sub-continental music. Since the days of Amir 
Khasru Qatoali became popular with religious devotees and 
saints, evidence of which is to be found from its practice in the 
Khanqah of Hazrat Khawaza Moinuddin Chisti and Hazrat 
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Nizamuddin Aulia, the great saints now buried in Ajmir and 
Delhi respectively. Even to-day on Thursdays and Fridays 
Qaivali forms a part of prayer in the mausolia of the saints 
particularly those belonging to the Chistiya order. The text 
of these Qawalit, needless to say, just eulogises Allah's bounty 
or admire the Prophet's works. The prevalence of Qatoali 
style of singing in the court ot Shahjahan shows that the pris¬ 
tine Muslim style of singing was not thoroughly discarded 
during the Mughal period. It might have remained, as some 
suggest, in suspended animation during the time of Akbar 
who in his bid to become secular discontinued certain practi¬ 
ces. But it was short-lived. Mughal rulers except Akbar 
meticulously followed tenets of Islam and Emperor Shahjahan 
was one among those who never compromised in matters of 
religion. 

The Persian school of music was represented by two 
musicians, Mohammad Baqi Mughal and Mir Imad. Baqi 
Mughal was an accomplished composer and was well-versed 
in Persian and Indian airs. Too much addiction to opium 
told upon his health and affected his grasp over the subject as 
he grew in years. Mir Imad migrated from Central Asia and 
was well-versed in the Persian system of music. He was both 
an instrumentalist and a composer. 

The doyen among the Dhrupadiets was Lai Khan Kala- 
want on whom Emperor Shahjahan conferred the title of Oun 
Samudr (ocean of virtues) in 1637. Lai Khan was connected 
through marriage with the Tansen family and was the son-in- 
law of Bilas Khan, the son of Tansen. Lai Khan received 
numerous presents from emperor Shahjahan on various state 
occasions and festivities. It may be noted here that musical 
concerts formed the essential part of court festivities and anni¬ 
versary celebrations. The musicians among others used to 
receive presents for their performance, in kind or in cash. 

Lai Khan was initiated into music by Tansen and was 
so much impressed by his performance that he asked Bilas 
Khan to train him up further. According to Dr. A. Halim, 
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Lai Khan's four sons used to give him company while he 
performed. Besides Lai Khan, there was another famous 
Dhrupadist named Jagannath Mahakavi Rai. Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, the writer of Badshdh Namah, says that after Tansen 
no other better composer had been bom in the then India. 
He was perhaps a Deccanese and used to sing in Karnatic 
which was not understood by anybody except its melodic 
part. Gun Sen was another Dhrupadist who carried the title 
‘Nayak-i-Afzal.’ To what extent he was true to the title of 
‘Nayak’ is not known. Rang Khan Kalawant was another 
Dhrupadist of considerable renown and was said to have rated 
second to Lai Khan. It may be mentioned here that 
some musicians in the Mughal court carried the title Kcdatoant 
with their names which means artist. Rang Khan also served 
emperor Jahangir’s court. In the year 1654 Lai Khan Gun- 
Samudr died and his son Khushal Khan occupied his father’s 
place in the Mughal musical establishment. The emperor 
conferred on him the title of Gun Samudr which was also 
enjoyed by his father. Lai Khan composed many songs eulo¬ 
gising the emperor and it was a common practice. 
Faqirullah in his Hag Darpan mentions the name of other 
Dhrupadists such as Bazid Khan Tujhawari, Tulsi Ram Kala¬ 
want, Dharmadas Kalawant, Hamir Sen, Subal Sen, Hasan 
Khan Nuhar and Said Khan. 

Misri Khan Dhari and Gun Khan were musicians of 
great qualities, well-versed in Dhrupad and other style of 
singing. Both of them came to Bengal when Shah Shuja was 
the Governor (Subadar) of Bengal. Shah Shuja's court main¬ 
tained a host of other musicians in keeping with the Mughal 
tradition. Gun Khan who came to Bengal with the emperor's 
permission to stay with and perform in the court of Shah 
Shuja never returned to Delhi. He died in Bengal. The 
professional musicians of the Dhari type, mentions Prof. A. 
Halim, were Sawad Khan, Wali Dhari, Rahimdad Dhari and 
Ghop Chop Dhari. It may be mentioned that the term 
Dhari signifies a type of wandering musicians professionally 
belonging to a lower rank and perform often uninvited ; these 
Dhari musicians represented to a greater extent the folk style 
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of singing. If the music of the ordinary people of the then 
sub-continent could have made any inroad into the Mughal 
darbar and stayed there side by side with scientific music, 
it was through these Dhari class of musicians. The Mughals 
through their tolerance for and patronization of the music of 
the Dhari group of musicians proved that they were not aloof 
from the music of the ordinary people and gave it a proper 
place beside the scientific music. 

Emperor Shahjahan’s musical establishment was a veri¬ 
table mixture of all types of musicians and musical styles. 
Here under the canopy of imperial patronage all kinds of 
music system were practised. The Dhrupad school which was 
the unchallenged style in the previous regimes seemed to have 
lost its monopoly as other styles were equally patronized and 
thrived on their own merit. The Kheyal school which so long 
had a shadowy existence, but never completely eliminated, 
began to come to the fore and was slowly putting its weight. 

The mystic music together with Qawali were practised 
in the Mughal court. The spread of Sufism in the sub-conti¬ 
nent was perhaps responsible for the spread of mystic songs 
which were equally popular with the non-Muslims. The 
Bhakti movement initiated by Ramanuj in the south and 
subsequently the preaching of universal love by Ramananda, 
Kabir, Sri Chaitanya and Nanak more or less converged in 
spirit and aim on the ideas preached by the Sufis who identi¬ 
fied the existence of One Creator in every matter, animate or 
inanimate. The mystic songs reflected these ideas. It appears 
that the Mughal court could not isolate itself from the 
overwhelming influence of mystic ideas. Emperor Shahjahan, 
needless to say, encouraged freely whatever was the demand 
of age or of people. His reign witnessed a constellation of 
music artists or Kalawants as they were known in Mughal 
times who represented a heterogenous system, divergent ideas 
and curiously enough, belonging to a diverse ethnic group. 
At no time during the entire course of Mughal rule so many 
musicians assembled on a common platform representing 
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or practising this sweet art Of music having such diverse ideas 
or trends. 
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Aurangzeb, acknowledged^ the most learned 
and far-sighted among the Mughal rulers, 
patronised music in the beginning of his 
career; as the empire grew vast and poli¬ 
tical turmoil started rocking the foundation, 
the emperor slid into ascetic way of life. 
The result, music was banned from court. 
Despite this negative aspect, many valuable 
treatises on music were written during his 
reign. 


EMPEROR AURANGZEB 

Emperor Shahjahan gave the Mughal court a Muslim 
atmosphere in letter and spirit. This had virtually reversed 
the trend initiated and practised by Akbar. ‘All the Muslim 
festivals were regularly celebrated with imperial grandeur. 
Seventy thousand rupees a year were set aside for distribution 
among the various charities ; thirty thousand were given 
away during the month of Ramadan and ten thousand were 
distributed during the month of Muharrm, Rajab, Shaban and 
Rabiul Awal.' Emperor Alamgir inherited from his father a 
royal court which reflected and radiated Islamic traditions. 
An orthodox Muslim as he was, it surprisingly found a linge¬ 
ring echo in the mind of the emperor who became the champion 
of Islamic traditions. 

Emperor Alamgir inherited the entire musical estab¬ 
lishment of his father. As a devout Muslim the music or the 
musical establishment did not pose any challenge to his aus¬ 
terity or faith in the beginning of his reign. The presence of 
mystic musicians or the prevalence of Perso-Arab music which 
represented Muslim traditions had perhaps a softening effect on 
the mind of the emperor. This perhaps replies to the volley 
of inquisitive queries as to why the emperor tolerated music 
at the beginning of his reign and then sent it to exile after¬ 
wards. The second reason was perhaps his long stay in the 
Deccan in the pursuit of his adversaries whom he could hardly 
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subdue with impunity. His twenty-five years of stay in the 
Deccan was more or less an expedition where normal courtly 
leisure was absent. This prolonged encounter with the enemy 
indirectly told upon the reflective and the sensitive aspect of 
his mind to derive pleasure out of music. He gradually 
leaned more towards religion and austerity to find comfort. 
In a letter to his favourite son, Kam Baksh, he wrote : 

'I am going alone. I grieve for your helplessness. 
But what is the use ? Every torment I have inflicted, 
every sin I have committed, every wrong I had done, 
I carry the consequences with me. Wherever I look I 
see only God. I have greatly sinned, and I know not 

what torments await me. Let not the 

Muslims be slain and reproach fall upon my useless 
head.’ 

The contents of the above letter reveal the true frame of the 
emperor's mind which was the product of circumstances 
beyond his control. His resignation to complete asceticism 
might be attributed to his belated realisation of the futility 
of his policies. To a tormented mind of this sort music could 
hardly pose any appeal. 

In the beginning of his reign emperor Alamgir had a 
sensitive and discerning ear for music. He did not alter any¬ 
thing in the musical establishment he inherited from his father 
until the eleventh year of his reign. His coronation festival 
was an important case in point which was celebrated with a 
fanfare of music. The festival started from Khizrabad was 
led by musicians and instrumentalists. ‘As he entered the 
hall, observes J. N. Sarkar, ‘of public audience and mounted 
the throne, the imperial band was in attendance. The musi¬ 
cians began their song and nautch girls their dance/ Empe¬ 
ror Alamgir used to take delight in listening to song and 
playing of instruments. 

In 1688, observes Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab aU 
Luhab, on account of restraint and self-denial and observance 
of tenets of the great Imam Shafei, he entirely abstained from 
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amusement. If any singer or musician became ashamed of 
his calling, he makes an allowance for, or grants him land for 
his maintenance. The puritanical rigour increased as Aurang- 
zeb grew older. At the beginning of eleventh year of his 
reign, observes Hafiz Malik in his work ‘Moslem Nationalism 
in India and Pakistan ’, he forbade the court musicians to 
perform before him and gradually music was totally forbidden 
at court. The unemployed musicians of Delhi, almost one 
thousand strong, assembled on Friday when Aurangzebwas 
going to the mosque for prayers. They came out with over 
twenty highly ornamented biers, crying aloud with great 
grief. When Aurangzeb asked the cause of this great sorrow 
the musicians replied with sobs that the king’s orders had 
killed music ; therefore, they were bearing it to the grave. 
The king calmly replied 'that they should see to it that it was 
thoroughly buried and is never heard from again.' However, 
this rule was enforced only in the principal cities. 

Although driven from Mughal court, the musicians 
maintained themselves in the court of princes and household 
of the nobles. During Aurangzeb’s rule many scientific works 
on music were written. Naghmatul Asrar, a book on music, 
was completed in the thirteenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign 
and the manuscript is still preserved in the Aligarh Muslim 
Library. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad informs us in his illumi¬ 
nating discourse on music, Ohvbard-Khatir, that Miratvl 
Khiyal , a book on music by Sher Mohammad Khan was com¬ 
pleted during his reign. Although the emperor banned music 
from the court, he maintained a strict neutrality and indiffe¬ 
rence to it. Asked whether there was any religious sanction 
for the practice of music, according to Saqi Mushtaq Khan, the 
emperor was said to have replied : it is neither permitted nor 
prohibited by Islam. Its practice is neither sinful nor meri¬ 
torious. It is an independent action by itself beyond good 
or evil. 

The departure of music from Mughal court was tempo¬ 
rary, for it returned to its place during the reign of subsequent 
Mughal rulers, some of whom were practical musicians 
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themselves. The ban on music in Mughal court had its blessings 
in disguise. Many musicians being deprived of imperial pat¬ 
ronage took to writing books on music. Naghmatvl Asrar by 
Mir Ahmed, son of Mirza Mohammad, was written in 1688. 
Other musicians who flocked in various princely courts started 
to work with more vigour and determination in order to give 
better shape to their art. The renowned musicians of the 
Mughal court dispersed throughout the country and there was 
more dissemination of their knowledge and art. For the first 
time the ‘ivory tower’ musicians came down to earth and 
assimilated themselves with those belonging to the lower strata 
of society. There was a free and unhindered exchange of 
ideas among the court and popular musicians. The demerits 
of the withdrawal of royal patronage was that some unscrupu¬ 
lous ‘dethroned’ musicians had to sell this fine art for a living 
to those who used this for commercial purposes, leading its 
way to dancing girls, in squalor or places of amorous pleasures. 
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In the political turmoil that preceded the 
final disintegration of Mughal empire, some 
emperors of lesser brilliance, notwithstan- 
ding their lack of political acumen or admi¬ 
nistrative ability, patronised the culture of 
music. In those twilight hours of their 
approaching fail, Kheyal scaled the cli¬ 
max of its perfection. Niamat Khan 
Sadarang perfected this form and intro¬ 
duced new elements in its rendering. 


LATER MUGHALS AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF KHEYAL 

The death of Aurangzeb heralded the gradual decline 
of the political power of the Mughals. The Muslim society 
was exposed to disintegration. The Muslim nobility relin¬ 
quished its traditional leadership and the Ulatna, the religious 
leaders, emerged from their cloisters to play a guiding role. 

Emperor Aurangzeb in a will partitioned the empire 
among his three sons viz., Bahadur Shah, Azam Shah and 
Kam Baksh. In a bloody civil war which followed among the 
three, Bahadur Shah emerged victorious and proclaimed him¬ 
self as the emperor in 1707. He adopted a lenient attitude 
towards the descendants of his rivals. Excessive generosity 
and inability to refuse anybody’s request consequently affected 
his ability as a good administrator. He was given the deri¬ 
sive sobriquet of Shah-i-Bihhdbar, the unheeding king. It was 
said that he used to keep awake throughout the whole night, 
often listening to music and used to sleep till next mid-day. 
He was a generous patron of music. The musicians who lost 
their jobs during the time of Emperor Aurangzeb again docked 
around the court and most of them got employment. One of 
these reinstated musicians was Niamat Khan, son of Nirmal 
Khan, a descendant of Mian Tansen. 

Emperor Bahadur Shah was so much fond of music 
that musical assemblies used to run through the whole night. 
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The emperor used to keep himself awake and listened 
to music with rapt attention. This was perhaps one of the 
redeeming aspects and a silver lining in the otherwise unevent¬ 
ful life of Emperor Bahadur Shah. After his death in 1712, 
his unworthy son, Jahandar Shah, ascended the throne after 
slaying his contestant brothers to the throne. Jahandar Shah 
fell in love with Lai Kunwar, a common dancing girl. She 
was dignified with the title of Imtiaz Mahal ( chosen of the 
palace ) and immense treasures were made over to her. Her 
entire family was ennobled, including her father, brother and 
brothers-in-law. This ordinary personal affair would not have 
deserved special mention had Lai Kunwar been not related to 
one of the greatest musicians of the time. 


Lai Kunwar was the sister of Niamat Khan Kalawant, 
the renowned musician in the court of Bahadur Shah and who 
subsequently cultivated Kheyal into its full mellowness and 
took it to its all-time peak of popularity. Emperor Jahandar 
Shah wished that Niamat Khan was to be appointed Gover¬ 
nor of the province of Multan. The Wazir procrastinated and 
delayed issuing the order. The story has it that the nominee 
presented himself to the Wazir and asked why he had not 
been appointed. The Wazir replied with all gravity that it 
was well-known that no appointment was ever made by his 
administration without a fee in cash. As he wished to be 
obliging he would not ask for cash, but he would take instead 
one thousand tambura (modern tanpura). The stupid fellow, 
not realising the ironical nature of this reply, worked very 
hard and within a week sent two hundred tamburs to the 
Wazir. The Wazir insisted upon full delivery ; Niamat Khan 
complained of the excessive bribe to the emperor who asked 
the Wazir why he wanted so many tamburs. The answer was 
that since musicians were sent to govern provinces, nobles 
must discard their weapons and learn to play the tambur. 
This remonstrance induced Jahandar Shah to cancel the 
appointment. 

The frustration thus suffered by Niamat Khan turned 
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out to be a blessing in disguise for the pursuit of his art. 
During the reign of Jahandar Shah, Niamat Khan devoted 
his full time to the culture of his art and took leave from the 
court often to engage himself fully into solitary exercises lea¬ 
ding to the creation of new melodic pattern. 

Jahandar Shah was defeated by Farrukhshiyar at a 
battle in 1713 and proclaimed himself Emperor of Mughal India. 
After having reigned six years he was imprisoned and execu¬ 
ted. Mohammad Shah became emperor. As a man of very 
feeble and fragile personality, Mohammad Shah was said to 
have been shadowed by women and eunuchs. Koki Jan was 
the famous woman who exercised considerable influence on 
the emperor even to the extent of making or marring decisions 
of political significance. The greatest quality Mohammad 
Shah was acclaimed to have possessed was his love for and 
devotion to music. He was himself a musician and was said 
to have composed many Kheyals and Taranas. As a great 
connoisseur of music, it was his encouragement and generous 
patronage which contributed a great deal to the full blosso¬ 
ming of the genius of Niamat Khan, the foremost court musi¬ 
cian. Mohammad Shah himself adopted the title * Eangilet/ 
and conferred on Niamat Khan the title of * Shah * and ‘Sada- 
rang* or ever-joyous. Among other musicians who added 
brilliance to the court of Mohammad Shah were Sheikh Moin- 
uddin, grand-son of Sher Muhammad, a musician in the court 
of Emperor Shahjahan and Firuz Khan who was a 'peerless 
producer of art and beauty.* 

NIAMAT KHAN SADARANG 

Sadarang was the honorific of Niamat Khan conferred 
on him by Mohammad Shah. He was the descendant of 
Tansen*s daughter who was married to one Misri Singh alias 
Naubat Khan, a great Veena player in the court of Emperor 
Akbar. Belonging to the family of Veena players, Sadarang 
was an excellent artist on Veena and had perhaps no rival in 
the realm. He served three Mughal rulers when the empire 
was on its way to disintegration and collapse. It was during 
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Mohammad Shah’s reign Sadarang emerged not as the peerless 
Veena player but as the master creator of Kheyal which rea¬ 
ched its peak in beauty and grace in the hands of this gifted 
musician. 

In the initial stage of his career in the Mughal court, 
Sadarang was to accompany the vocalists, sitting behind them 
in accordance with existing court etiquette. He detested 
this arrangement. In his attempt to become a vocalist rather 
than remaining as an accompanist Veena player, Sadarang took 
two years leave from the imperial court to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to the practice of Kheyal. During this period 
he trained two beggar boys in an improved type of Kheyal 
singing which he innovated. These boys became master 
artists. 'Besides possessing charming voices, they rendered 
the Kheyal as shaped by Sadarang so exquisitely and artisti¬ 
cally that it soon caught the ears of the music lovers and 
through them filtered into the court.’ The emperor invited 
these artists to give a performance in the court. The new 
style of rendering Kheyal impressed the emperor so much that 
he employed both of them as his court musicians. But the 
emperor soon came to know about their mentor who trained 
them in singing Kheyal in a style never heard before. The 
emperor was told that the boys were the disciples of Niamat 
Khan, the celebrated Veena player who took leave from the 
imperial Court. 

Niamat Khan Sadarang was invited to the court and 
was allotted a seat by the side of the emperor. He gave a 
solo performance much to the amazement and delight of 
the music-loving emperor. The emperor was so much over¬ 
whelmed with the new style of rendering Kheyal that he 
conferred on Niamat Khan the title of Shah, the king of 
music. None before him, observed 0. Gosvami, except Tansen 
and Misri Singh (Naubat Khan) has enjoyed such unique 
honour or raised the art of music to so privileged a position. 

'Niamat Khan Sadarang left behind hundreds of Kheyal 
compositions which excel Tansen’s Dhrupad compositions if 
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not in their poetic element but at least in their charm. 
Tansen's compositions as indeed all Dhrupada , are penegyric 
odes, strains of enthusiastic and exalted verse directed to fixed 
purpose and dealing with one original theme. Compared to 
this Sadarang's compositions of Kheyal are suggestions of a 
myriad subtle human sentiments—joy and sorrow, smile and 
tears, which have everything very distinctive, something that 
combine tonal and psychological element in a perfect pictorial 
blend/ Niamat Khan ranked among the greatest musical 
talents of the sub-continent who had by their creative efforts 
added new dimensions to this sweetest of art called music. 
To him goes the credit for taking Kheyal to its peak of popu¬ 
larity by adding hitherto unknown elements in its composition 
and style of rendering. He had provided those decorative 
finishing touches to the Kheyal style which was innovated by 
Amir Khasru and Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqui several centu¬ 
ries earlier. A detailed discussion on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of Kheyal is given in the relevant chapter. 
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In the late eighteenth century following the 
collapse of the Mughal empire end the 
British entrance to the sub-continental poli¬ 
tics, a great void was created in the culture 
and cultivation of scientific music. Life 
end living assumed new norms and values. 
Reflecting the demand of the age neo¬ 
romantic school of music sprang up. 
Thumrl andTappa represented this year¬ 
ning for frivolity as against the preceding 
serenity, which classic music attempted to 
create. 


RISE OF SEMI-CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Nadir Shah's invasion of Delhi hastened the process 
of the disintegration of the Mughal empire which was already 
approaching the precipiece. Nadir did not covet the Mughal 
throne, but the imperial coffers containing accumulated riches 
of several centuries. He returned to Persia with immese 
treasures, besides taking with him a beautiful Mughal princess, 
from the descendants of Emperor Shahjahan, who was married 
to his second son, Nasrullah. This appeared to be the only 
tangible result of his invasion. 

During this period of political upheaval and uncer¬ 
tainty, panic gripped Delhi and leisurely court hours became 
totally absent; the musicians who used to draw sustenance 
from court soon found that cult of the sword rather than that 
of sweet music was the need of the hour. As a result an 
exodus of musicians from Delhi started and they assembled in 
princely courts in the provinces which as yet did not become 
the cockpit of political rivalry and recrimination. 

On the heels of the disintegration of the Mughal empire 
a bitter and protracted struggle started among the Muslims, 
Sikhs and Marathas for political ascendancy. The Mughals 
wanted to retain and protect what was left of their empire. 
The Sikhs and Marathas, imbibed with the spirit of national 
revival, played havoc with the dying Muslim power in the 
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north and south respectively. In the process the Muslim 
nobility and the upper middle class who formed the backbone 
of Muslim cultural entity started coming apart. It got severe 
jolts and lost its traditional moorings. The battle of Pani- 
path of 1761 no doubt curbed the Maratha power beyond 
revival, but it did not help reinstatement of the centralized 
Muslim cultural arena in its original size and form. Instead, 
a host of independent dynasties emerged and in those courts 
music started to show divergent trends reflecting the tastes of 
individual kings and princes. 

The period beginning from the total disintegration of 
the Mughal empire to the emergence of British power in the 
then India was the period of what may be called the cultural 
void in so far as the lack of pivotal force was concerned. The 
princely courts where most of the musicians got employment 
originated and radiated a limited ray in direct contrast to the 
all-pervading Mughal court which served as the central arena. 
The dangers of the fragmentary cultural rendezvous were that 
they set into motion multiple styles and shades, often contra¬ 
dictory to each other, which eventually retarded the unified 
growth of classical or grammatical music and blew the death- 
knell of the scientifically developed ones. Kheyal was just 
the first and immediate victim. 

In Bengal as in elsewhere the entire social and cultural 
fabric was changed after the British occupation of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The administrative changes brought about 
by Warren Hastings (1772-85), Lord Cornwallis and Shore 
(1786-1798) had ruinous effects on the Muslim society. The 
cultural pattern which developed in and around Murshidabad 
had more or less reflected the Muslim traditions. The change 
of the capital from Murshidabad to Calcutta sent the earlier 
guardians into eclipse and fostered a new group in a totally 
different surrounding. This apart, the Muslim upper middle 
class and nobility were economically ruined. Hereditary 
occupations were closed to them, military and revenue service 
became forbidden professions. Sir William Wilson Hunter in 
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his admirable work. The Indian Muealmane, observed that 'to 
deprive the Muslims of a share in the administration of Bengal 
was a breach of faith for the British.’ As far as Bengal was 
concerned, the centre of gravity changed from Murshidabad 
to Calcutta where a new hitherto unknown group of 'nobility* 
and 'connoisseurs’ of culture came to the surface. In their 
bid to please the new masters attempts were consistently 
being made to make a synthesis of the cultures of the East and 
West. In the process simplification of the musical rigidities 
started. The pristine originality of the oriental melodic 
beauty slowly gave way to new ideas which often were contra¬ 
dictory to the generic constitution of oriental melody. 

This is equally applicable to Delhi which ceased to 
remain as the centre of cultural activity. The musicians took 
refuge in the court of provincial rulers many of whom declared 
themselves independent. Some even went to the court of 
Maratha rulers who generously patronised music. The Mara- 
tha rulers, it may be mentioned, adopted for themselves most 
of the Mughal court ettiquettes including their dress and 
manners. In Maratha courts melodic music further developed 
and gradually it travelled further south. This explains 
the similarity which one finds between the northern and 
southern musical system particularly in the melodic structure 
despite differences in timing theory and name. 

After the fall of Mughal empire Kheyal lost its vital 
character. Too much emphasis on the technique and associa¬ 
ted formalities slowly robbed Kheyal of its grace and beauty 
in performance. It started moving within the circle of formali¬ 
ties and conventions which did not conform to the needs of 
the sportive age seeking exotic embellishments and joyous 
worldliness. Social life in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had degenerated to an appalling extent. The then 
Indian people were the passive spectators of the process which 
gave one strip of the country after another to the British. 
The nobles acquired vice and having no outlet to give vent to 
their restless energy had recourse to regaling themselves in 
unworthy pastimes which included drinking and listening to 
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the music of the degraded women. People excluded every¬ 
thing that was serious in life and man developed a cult of 
sensualism to which the new rulers were not opposed. ‘And 
there appeared on the scene a class of composers called neo¬ 
romanticists who threw to the four winds all the prevalent 
musical formalities and conventions and introduced a new 
spirit and a new form in Indian music in the shape of Thumri, 
a sensual music which reflected the frivolity of the time, in 
its excess of ornamentation and sinuous curves reminding one 
of the rococo architectures. It was perfect, very elaborate 
and sumptuous like a Jain edifice where each piece of deco¬ 
ration and curve—-a tour de force in its own way-— is powerful 
by reason of lavishness but yet fails to give a wholesome 
cohesiveness to the overall design.' 

THUMRI 

Thumri represented in music the spirit of the age. Here 
we find music attempting to free itself from the conventions of 
the ragas. Melody used in Thumri, as observes a modern 
writer, was a sort of narcotic to sweeten the senses and lull 
the intellect to sleep. The time-measure which it followed in 
the beginning earned it the name of Thumri. The word ori¬ 
ginates from Thumak which means the graceful stamp of the 
foot. It indicates its connection with dancing and, therefore, 
it is lilting and enormous in subject matter. 'Both Kheyal 
and Thumri aim at pleasing the listener yet there is a marked 
difference. While Kheyal deals with more than one raga , 
Thumri confines itself to the Sringara or the erotic feeling. 
They are alike while dealing with Sringara but Kheyal expands 
itself into the region of other feeling in a majestic manner. 
Thumri*e other characteristics are that it often consists of a 
poem, having love as its subject matter. Its life is Bol~ 
making which means the art of conveying musically as many 
shades of meaning as the words can bear. There being no 
definite rules regarding Rof-making (rhythmic utterance of 
meaningless words) it is the artists' temperament and range 
of imagination which determines the limits of Rof-malring. 
The soul of the performance is the expression of the mood.' 
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Thumri originated from Lucknow immediately after, or 
following the heels of, the disintegration of Mughal empire. 
It is difficult to trace out the process of the growth of Thumri. 
In all probability Thumri reflected the spirit of the period 
which, as historians alleged, degenerated into an age of 'gay 
sensuality and lascivous frivolity.' The common belief was 
that this kind of music was popular among people. One 
Sadik Ali, a musician in the court of Oudh, took up the strain 
from the commoners, chiselled it according to melodic rules 
and improved upon its subject matter and constitution so as 
to make it presentable to the court. This style of Thumri is 
known as Lucknow style. Another musician, Maijuddin, 
infused more beauty into Thumri by innovating new styles in 
its rendering besides improving upon its elements. The Luck¬ 
now style is chaste, artistic and rich in fine details. There 
are two more Thumri styles—the Banares style and the Pun¬ 
jabi style. The Banares style is said to have considerably 
been influenced by Kajri, Chaite and other type of folk music 
of the neighbourhood. The Punjabi type of Thumri has no 
BoZ-making as it uses the Tappa type of tanas; Pahari, Mahia 
and other type of folk music of Punjab have influenced this 
style to a considerable extent. 

Though Thumri captured the imagination of the people 
at large and broke the undisputed monopoly of Kheyal, yet it 
is considered to be a decadent phase of music. It is a dege¬ 
neration and yet, like the sunset, observes one writer, is 
luridly glorious. Its time of origin coincides with the disin¬ 
tegration of a powerful empire and break-up of India into so 
many petty, mutually hostile principalities. Thumri , unlike 
Dhrupad and Kheyal, lacked that secure, consistent and dis¬ 
criminating patronage. The musicians who had the genius of 
innovating this new flamboyant type of music had to move 
from court to court due partly to the political vissicitudes 
which befell their patrons and, as a result, necessary devotion 
could not be given to its further development. Consequently 
it soon lost its way in the swamp of tradition and sterile 
formalities. 
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TAPPA 

The word ' tappa ' is derived from the root word 'tap’ 
which means short. This musical form originates from a 
popular tune sung by the camel cart drivers of the Punjab 
region. The subject matter of this musical form was roman¬ 
tic, usually revolved around the love stories of mythical Hir 
and Ranza—the Romeo and Juliet of the Punjab. Three 
places played almost equal role in the development of tappa 
viz., the Punjab, Lucknow and Bengal. Though originating 
in the Punjab, Bengal and Lucknow played a significant role 
in the development and growth of tappa. One Miah Shori, a 
musician in the court of Nawab of Oudh perfected tappa 
along the lines of semi-classical music. 

All the ragas save the heavy ones are used in tappa 
and exhibit all the graces. ‘Its limited ornate pattern, with 
short palpitating figures and characteristic texts, immediately 
discriminates it from any other style. The trill is its specia¬ 
lity.* The rhythm is marked and generally it is sung in 
medium tempo. In composition tappa, like Kheyal, is divided 
into two sections. Some writers suggest that the tanas of 
tappa have been incorporated in both Kheyal and Thumri. 
Tappa displays in quick succession permutation and combi¬ 
nation of notes. ‘The tanas used in Thumri should be made 
to appear like a garland of crystals, crisp and brittle, and 
those of Tappa a flow of mercury globules.* 

The march of music in the sub-continent is a long and 
sinuous one. Each dominated the field in its time of popularity 
and slowly yielded place to the dominant one. Map, Dhrupad 
and Dhamar were the best of Hindu genius and had been the 
undisputed styles in the realm of melody. Kheyal , Tarana, 
Thumri, Dadra and Tappa have been the best product of 
Muslim talent. The procession is from the abstract to the 
divine—from divine to the concrete and human. The Muslims 
played the key role in inserting human element into the music 
of the sub-continent. When human element began to mingle 
with the melody, it started the process of increasing promi- 
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nence to the verbal. This eventually led to the foundation of 
what came to be known as raga-based modern songs. If vie¬ 
wed from the angle of classic music, it is a retrogressive step 
and decadence. But the verbal texture has enriched music 
with a fresh content, literary element, which reflected common 
emotions of man and woman. This has actually brought 
music closer to poetry, often posing a question as to which is 
predominant, music or poetry. 
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Thu Kheyal Is not only tht name of a par¬ 
ticular typo of classic music, but also a 
stylo inasmuch as it allows porformors 
certain amount of artistic independence to 
create beauty. It took almost five hundred 
years to have this style developed In full 
shape and beauty. Over-simplification and 
tendency for cheaper modes of entertainment 
led Kheyal to lose its popularity. 


RISE AND FALL OF KHEYAL 

Kheyal was perhaps the secular Muslim reply to the puri¬ 
tanical rigidity of Dhrupad which had religious backlash, 
Kheyal which means imagination is really imaginative in 
subject matter and interpretation. Unlike Dhrupad it is not 
bound by rigid rules except those of the ragas on which it 
bases itself. It permits improvisation (which is a heresy in 
Dhrupad I) as much as possible. It sanctions the uses of deco¬ 
rative devices like graces, flourishes, trills, tremors, jerks etc. 
and above all tanas. This enables the musicians to enjoy 
greater freedom in its execution and the listeners are treated 
to a greater variety. Almost all themes can be rendered in 
Kheyal —devotional, heroic and romantic. Kheyal may be 
considered as classico-romantic in style. 

Some writers trace the origin of Kheyal to Qawwali sing¬ 
ing which was introduced by Amir Khasru. They are of the 
opinion that some wandering Qawal singers were responsible 
for popularizing Qawwali in the then northern India and 
Kheyal originated from the Qawwali songs. The second theory 
claims that the results of admixture of decorative principle 
and word-structure of melody gave rise to novel and new form 
of Kheyal. Professor A. Halim gives an altogether different 
theory regarding the evolution of Kheyal. Considering the 
basic principles which unite the Perso-Arab and the then 
Indian music, Professor Halim’s theory seems to be the only 
reasonable one which explains the emergence of Kheyal as a 
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logical consequence of the convergence of two cultures — the 
Perso-Arab and the Indian. The Perso-Arab system of music 
must have come in contact with the Indian after the conquest 
of Sindh by Mohammad Bin Qasim. It may also be presumed 
that Indian music like Indian astronomy or mathematics was 
not unknown to the Arabs particularly after the establishment 
of the Baitul-Hikmah (House of knowledge) by Caliph Haru- 
nur Rashid. In the book 'Muruj-al-Dhahab* by Masudi, the 
musical instruments of Sindh and Hind (India) were men¬ 
tioned besides those of others. This amply Shows that Arabs 
took due cognizance of Indian music system and were at least 
acquainted with the Indian musical instruments. 

The similarity between the Perso-Arab and Indian 
music suggests that they might have either a common source 
of origin or might have influenced each other deeply at certain 
juncture of history. Let us discuss the probable common 
source of origin. The Arabs inherited the Assyrian and 
Babylonian systems and borrowed instrumental music from 
the Persians who occupied a part of the Indian sub-continent 
till the invasion of Alexander the Great. The vocal music of 
the Arabs was borrowed from, or greatly influenced by, the 
Greeks. Arab music system is melodic like the Indian. 
The Arab ajnaa (genres) is just th ejanak that of the Indians 
around which are clustered other modes or airs. The Arabs 
like the Indians believe that music is in full consonance with 
the spirit of Nature, capable of evoking various moods. Both 
Perso-Arab and Indian music set apart certain airs for diffe¬ 
rent parts of the day and night. The Greeks might have 
influenced Indian music as they did Indian sculpture and 
dramatics. The Greek influence came to India through more 
than one route. One was direct and another through Peno- 
Arab route. We have already explained the extent of Greek 
influence in the relevant chapter. 

Despite constitutional similarity both systems differ 
fundamentally in matters of goal. The Muslims did not 
bring religion to intercede with or influence their day-to-day 
activities, may be in matters of art and crafts. They kept 
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their creative works away from liturgical considerations and 
gave it a secular outlook in content and purpose. That is 
why, according to a writer, Arab art, is not nature, it is a 
dream of nature. The Arab art, or for that matter the 
Muslim art, is a decorative piece of masterly creation. Its 
architecture is a sinuous decorative design rather than a stable 
architecture. Their pictorial representations, either in pain¬ 
ting, pottery or in carpet textures, all point to a magnificent 
colour display arraying an unfathomable and undefinable 
arabesque without organic arrangement. It tends to create 
a fantasy which is pleasant, exotic but difficult to define. 
Kheyal is just one of such creations. 

In contrast, the then Indian music was tied inexorably 
to religion. It was a handmaid of religion and was created 
or used to explain religion itself. To them music becomes less 
the pursuit of beauty than an attempt to realise life in all its 
fulness and mystery—the past, present and future. Music, 
therefore, was an extension of the liturgical performances, if 
not liturgy itself designed to please gods and goddesses or 
the Creator. As performance was a religious act, deviation 
from the set rules was a heresy. This sacrosanctity proved 
fatal to the growth of Hindu music and eventually yielded 
place to secular new waves of artistic innovations. Kheyal , 
to a greater extent, was the first formidable defiant against 
liturgical music-the foremost being the Dhrupad —scientific 
but popular for many centuries. 

Amir Khasru was not, in the real sense of the term, 
the inventor of Kheyal. In all probability, he did the pionee¬ 
ring work for the eventual emergence and growth of Kheyal. 
He introduced what may be called the Muslim mode of sing¬ 
ing in the ornate style so much so that many medieval histo¬ 
rians consider him as the introducer of Kheyal in the sub¬ 
continent. He paved the way for free-style performance by 
showing how each note merges into the other in quick 
succession, wave after wave, causing the melodies to float in 
the air. The melodic fantasy which he created while rendering 
airs was what a Kheyal aimed at. This free-style, depending 
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on the qualities of the performer to interpret and sustain, 
made the ground work for Kheyal. It was no doubt a rebe¬ 
llion against the all-powerful Dhrupad. 

After nearly two hundred years the Sharqui rulers of 
Jaunpur generously patronised the Muslim style of singing. 
From the death of Amir Khasru till the emergence of Sultan 
Hussain Shah Sharqui the Muslim style of singing could not 
make much headway as against the powerful Dhrupad style, 
but nonetheless the Muslim style somehow survived in Muslim 
courts. Sultan Hussain Shah Sharqui by his personal partici¬ 
pation and practice provided the limping Kheyal the vigour 
of life. He practised Kheyal style of singing with the serious¬ 
ness and perfection of a master artist and elevated it to a 
dignified stage. He invented many ragas and raginia and 
used to render them in Kheyal style. It was through his efforts 
the Kheyal school of music developed itself into a formidable 
group capable of further growth in the teeth of stiff opposition 
from the conventional or the conservative group. Needless to 
say, it was Hussain Shah Sharqui who arrayed together the 
ideas of Amir Khasru and gave a physical shape to the 
Kheyal school of music. During the Mughal period Kheyal 
school of music had its independent existence despite the 
generous patronage which Dhrupad received from the Mughal 
rulers particularly from Emperor Akbar. Tansen by his 
meritorious performances took Dhrupad to further heights in 
popularity but that did not retard the growth of Kheyal. 
From the time of Emperor Shahjahan Kheyal again started 
climbing up in popularity. 

It was left to Niamat Khan Sadarang, the court musi¬ 
cian of Emperor Mohammad Shah, to lift Kheyal to the 
pinnacle of popularity and perfection. Through dedicated 
efforts he improved the techniques of rendering and innovated 
new styles. To him goes the credit of armouring Kheyal with 
new ideas and having pitted it against the conservative Dhru¬ 
pad which, however, never rose again and went on decline 
beyond revival, 
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After the fall of the Mughal empire Kheyal lost its 
robust character. The political turmoil following the collapse 
of Mughal empire resulted in the creation of great cultural 
void. In that age of frivolity, the serene Kheyal had to yield 
place to flippant music temporarily. Despite the emergence 
of semi-classical music reflecting the demand of the age 
Kheyal still holds the ground with its splendour and charm. 
By its intrinsic merit and quality to create melodic fantasy 
it not only destroyed its potential rival but outlived it without 
losing a segment of its popularity. It is perhaps the elasti¬ 
city in its constituent elements which provided Kheyal a 
vitalising force never to face ignominious death. 
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The styles are representative of the age In 
which they came to currency. They reflec¬ 
ted the manner and mode of thinking of the 
musicians who constituted Just one of the 
many elements in the society. The old 
styles were not discarded in the craving 
for the new and all of them perhaps deve¬ 
loped some modality to co-exist. Most of 
the styles are still practised and the share 
of popular appreciation, of course, differs 
from style to style. 


THE STYLES OF 
SUB-CONTINENTAL MUSIC 

It has always been the rhythm rather than the melo¬ 
dic structure that distinguished one style from the other. 
There are three classes of musical rhythms, called tala a in local 
languages, which are differentiated by the number of bars or 
padas constituting the rhythms. Although non-musical 
in essence, the rhythm provides the melodic music the basic 
mobility and thus become inalienable part of music. Rhythms 
of one of these classes consist of six bars and those of other 
two consist of four and two bars. 

w 

Besides the rhythms three other elements of secondary 
importance determine the character of the styles. These are 
form, way of expressing or approaching the finality, the semi¬ 
finality and the embellishment. One of the styles of the 
sub-continental music is the absence of any rhythm. From 
the view point of absence of rhythms or the structure of their 
characteristic rhythms the music of the sub-continent can be 
divided into four groups viz., the plain, the grand, the free 
and the elegant style. Needless to say, each style represents 
more or less psycho-sociological urge and aptitude of the age 
in which it developed and made itself familiar. 


In the first group falls the plain style which represen¬ 
ted the simplicity and austerity of the age. This style known 
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as alapa (literally meaning introduction) is not bound by any 
limitations of rhythm or rules of grammar. No tala, therefore, 
is used here and the usual practice is to sing a raga in this 
style before singing it in any other style in order to present it 
in its true character and spirit. This style has no meaningful 
text but some meaningless syllables composed of only four 
soft consonants including two dentals (t,n), one labial (m) and 
one cerebral (r). This is the original contribution of the later 
Aryans and Hindus who are acclaimed to have laid down the 
basic structure of melody in the sub-continent. Though intro¬ 
duced several centuries ago, the alapa still forms an essential 
part of rendering or expressing a raga. 

The second in the series in chronological order is the 
Dhrupad which is known as the grand style. It is characte¬ 
rised by musical rhythms consisting of six accented bars. 
The typical rhythm followed in this style is called chautala 
inasmuch as four of its six bars are strongly accented although 
the six bars of its rhythm are all equal in length. We have 
already discussed the origin and development of Dhrupad in 
the relevant chapter. Let it suffice to say here that the 
Dhrupad or the grand style is the creation of Hindu genius 
but the Muslims too played a great role in its development. 
During the Mughal period the Dhrupad reached the climax of 
its development and popularity. Mian Tansen, the doyen 
among the court musicians of Emperor Akbar, was the grea¬ 
test exponent of this style. Because of structural rigidity 
this style gradually lost popularity and now has fewer 
followers and is fast dying out. 

In the. third stage we find the free style which gives 
freedom to the performing artists : freedom for variations and 
improvisations. This style enables the performers to develop 
individual modes of presentation and, therefore, the quality 
of the artists for the creation of melody mood plays a great 
role. Eheyal and Tarana fall within this category. The 
musical rhythms used in the composition of this style consist 
of four accented bars. These rhythms are much easier to 
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handle than those consisting of six bars. Tarana is consi¬ 
dered as a variety of Kheyal style. The difference between 
Kheyal and Tarana is that the latter is free from all fetters of 
language and, therefore, it has no meaningful text. Meaning¬ 
less soft syllables are used in this style instead of words in 
alapa style. The merit of this style is that it can be used 
universally irrespective of language spoken by the singer. It 
can, therefore, be made common vehicle for teaching the raga 
music to students of all countries. It is considered as the 
best means of expressing the true spirit of a raga, free from 
poetic or other considerations. 

The Muslims were the creators of this free style. The 
Tarana was introduced by Amir Khasru during the reign of 
Alauddin Khilji. Restricted by languages of the sub-continent, 
Amir Khasru evolved this style to render the raga so as to 
bring out its beauty in pristine originality. The Kheyal, as 
we have discussed in the relevant chapter, was the creation of 
many master artists including Amir Khasru, Sultan Hussain 
Shah Sharqui and Niamat Khan Sadarang. The grand style 
and the free style became direct competitors in the realm of 
melody and in that struggle for supremacy, Kheyal gradually 
knocked down Dhrupad from its prestigeous position. Even 
today the free-style, Kheyal and Tarana, is popular despite 
emergence of the new waves in musical style. 

The fourth and the last in the series is the elegant 
style. In this group falls Tappa and Thumri. In content 
and expression they are exotic and ideally suited to the tem¬ 
perament of nineteenth-century Indian sub-continent. It 
usually takes medium or slow tempo in rhythm. Thumri, 
the more famous and popular in the elegant style, is usually 
based on rhythms having two accented bars. It is ornate 
both in content and expression. We have discussed in detail 
the characteristic features of both Tappa and Thumri in a 
separate chapter. 

Both Thumri and Tappa are the creations of the Mus¬ 
lims and they mark the beginning from the solemn to the 
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exotic style of music of Indian sub-continent. This style 
represent or at least reflect sensualism which, in direct con¬ 
trast to sublime thoughts of other styles, was the demand of 
the age. 
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The Gharanas literally means family. In 
the culture and development of classical 
music these Gharanas played a significant 
role inasmuch as each family stood for, 
advocated and practised a style or mode of 
rendering which distinguished one from the 
other. These variations provided classical 
music new vehicles which it rode to reach 
new destinations in pursuit of beauty. 


ORIGIN OF GHARANAS 

Oharana literally means family. In the sub-continen¬ 
tal musical parlance it actually refers to various schools which 
practised and propagated different modes of embellishments 
and improvisations in the performance of classical music. In 
every age and in every classical variety, there were divergent 
styles of rendering music without differing basically from the 
framework. This virtually had led to the emergence of many 
Gharanas or schools of styles. Ordinarily, it may appear that 
cropping up of so many schools had the potential elements 
to cause heresy in the classical music in the sub-continent 
whifch possessed a strong and irreversible framework and any 
deviation from those set principles amounted to sacrilege. 
But really it was not so. The artists and maestroes in diffe¬ 
rent ages had initiated, practised, developed and propagated 
many modes of improvisations and embellishments without 
deviating from the main outline. This artistic freedom in 
performance actually provided the classic music a dynamism 
for further development of the art. This is analogous to 
painting a house in various colours in accordance with the 
individual tastes of the artists without disturbing the organic 
setting of the house. 

The first two Gharanas or schools of style can be traced 
to the fourteenth century during the reign of Sultan Alauddin 
Khilji which were known as the Kalawant Gharana and 
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Qamual Oharana. It is believed that the Kalawant Oharana 
was established by one Baiju Bawara who was quite a diffe¬ 
rent person from Baijunath, the court musician of Emperor 
Akbar. The famous musician of the south, Gopal, brought 
to Delhi by Emperor Alauddin Khilji, organized and main¬ 
tained the Kalawant Oharana. Gopal hailed from the South 
India and was the pioneer in introducing southern melodies 
in northern India. The Kalawant Oharana, therefore, repre¬ 
sented the southern style and the sole purpose of this Oharana 
was to propagate the southern melodies. It was the same 
Gopal who was defeated by Amir Khasru in a straight musical 
contest in the imperial court. 

The Qawwal Oharana was founded by Amir Khasru. The 
main characteristics of this Oharana were that it propagated 
artistic freedom in performance and emphasis was on creating 
melodic beauty by improvisation and embellishment. Sultan 
Hussain Shah Sharqui of sixteenth century belonged to 
Qamual Oharana. This group was responsible for introducing 
the free style of music as opposed to those restricted by un¬ 
necessary discipline. The group was also responsible for 
giving birth to a number of easily manageable musical instru¬ 
ments of which Sitar was the foremost. 

The instrumentalists playing individually afterwards 
started forming Oharanas of their own. The third Oharana 
was thus formed by those who played Shahnai and tabal. 
The Ustads or masters of this group were called Mirasies and 
those accompanying them in performance were known as 
Dhadis. The Dhadis themselves formed the fourth Oharana. 
The Mirasies and Dhadis became famous during the Mughal 
rule as there were regular concerts in the Mughal court in 
which female instrumentalists as well took part. It may be 
mentioned that instrumental music, either in solo performance 
or in concert, became familiar during the Mughal rule in the 
sub-continent. Like vocal music, it occupied a significant 
place ever since. 

After the death of Tansen his descendants were said to 
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have formed many Qharanas according to artistic accomplish¬ 
ments they attained or excelled in. Tansen’s son, Bilas 
Khan, formed a Oharana known as Oauda Vani Qharana. 
The second Seni-Gharana was foriped by another son of his, 
Suratasen, who was an exponent of Dhrupad music. But 
the greatest of Seni-Gharana of Dhrupad and Rabab was 
formed by the three great brothers viz., Zafar Khan, Pyar 
Khan and Basat Khan of Lucknow and Varnasi. The Seni- 
Veenkara . Gharana was formed by Nirmal Shah of Lucknow. 
During and after the Mughal rule Qawwali style of singing 
became very popular. Another Qaival Gharana was consti¬ 
tuted by Bade Mohammad Khan of Lucknow and Gwalior. 

The great Kheyalists, Hassu Khan and Nathu Khan, 
organized the famous Kheyal Gharana of Gwalior. Following 
this example the Kheyalists of Lahore formed another Gharana 
known as the Punjab Kheyalias. In the sphere of instrumen¬ 
tal music, Sorod, a string instrument of great effect became 
an indispensable element of melodic music in the late nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Two Qharanas of Sorod were 
formed by Omrao Khan and Niyamatullah Khan. Similarly 
a Sitar Gharana was organized by Gulam Mohammad Khan, 
disciple of Omrao Khan. The latest Gharana was founded 
by Bahadur Husain Khan and Amir Khan who possessed 
sopie special charms in the use of alapa in the instrumental 
music. This Qharana is known as the Rampur Gharana. 

The Qharanas in the sub-continental music were not 
sectarian groupings of individual or group of artists. Each 
school represented a style which it evolved and propagated 
and never maintained any inimical attitude to those with 
whom it differed in artistic nuances or details. The Gharanas, 
therefore, have succeeded in bringing on the surface a defini¬ 
tive message in the realm of creative music and have brought 
about a multiplicity of new ideas each of which endeavoured 
to create and interpret beauty from its own angle of vision. 
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The history of musical instruments is as oid 
as the history of vocal music itself, even 
older. The musical instruments were in¬ 
vented as an aid to vocal music. With the 
change in the style of vocal music the ins¬ 
truments too had undergone changes in 
structure as well as in constituents. In 
this process many old instruments became 
obsolete, and now almost extinct. Some 
new ones in their places have been Invented. 
Among the instruments played now not a 
single one can be accepted as the relic of 
the remote past. 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The story of the evolution of the musical instruments 
in the sub-continent is long and complex. Each age has left 
the stamp of its influence on the instruments, on their shape 
and structure. Carvings on walls, stones and designs on 
pottery provide us with a faint idea about the frame but not 
adequate information about their constituents. Besides 
inventing string, wind and percussion instruments, the people 
of the sub-continent at various ages had assimilated many 
alien musical instruments and improved them to suit local 
musical requirements. This had led not only to the creation 
of diverse set of instruments but also to the foresaking of old 
ones for the new. As a result many ancient instruments are 
almost extinct and their place has been occupied by others 
having no structural resemblance with their ancestral frame¬ 
work. 


The ancient and medieval people of the sub-continent 
had differentiated between the instrumental and vocal music. 
The soul of the song had always been the sound which was 
sustained by instruments. This means that the instiuineuts 
were subordinate to the vocal sound and was an element in 
the construction and sustenance of the melodic effects. The 
emotional effects of melody lies in the words of the song, its 
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meaning and vocal intonations. The instruments, conversely, 
emit pure vocal sounds aiming at absolute music. The ancient 
people did not believe in the efficacy of pure music produced 
by instruments. This contention has been shared by many 
western music philosophers who concede that ‘pure instrumen¬ 
tal music is unable to render even the most ordinary feelings 
by its own unaided power.' The music of the sub-continent 
being vocal in conception concerns itself, therefore, with those 
instruments the sound of which approximately resembles the 
human voice. Those instruments without affinity with human 
voice have no value in the musical nomenclature. 

The ancient music scholars have classified musical 
instruments into five broad categories: (1) Tata, (2) Bitata, 
(3) Shushira, (4) Nibadda and (5) Ghana. Tata are string 
instruments which are played with stroke of fingers or plectra. 
The instruments like Sitar, Guitar, Surbakar, Sorod and Tan - 
pura fall in this category. Bitata instruments are those which 
are played with bow such as Esraj, Sarengi, Behala or violin. 
Shushira are wind instruments like flute, Shanai and clario¬ 
net etc. Nibadda means covered which includes instruments 
whose faces are covered with skin and played by hand or 
stick. Drums of various types, Mridanga, Palehawaz and 
Baya-tabla fall within this class of instruments. Ghana instru¬ 
ments are those which are made of metal such as Kartala or 
cymbals. This classification of the musical instruments of the 
sub-continent is almost similar to those of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Maharaja Saurindranath Tagore, the writer of the 
book, Universal History of Music, classified musical instru- * 
ments as drawing-room musical instruments, outdoor ones and 
pastoral instruments. This classification based on the place 
of use of the instruments was not considered a scientific one 
as music, and for that matter instruments, changed places so 
often that it became impossible to assign definite place to 

particular type of music instruments. Flute which is consi¬ 
dered as the primitive pastoral instrument now is heard in 
drawing room performances as well. 

In Sangeeta Ratnakara by Sarangadeva, there is a 
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classification of musical instruments. He divided musical 
instruments into four classes viz., Shushka, Oitanuga , Nritya - 
niigo and Gita-Nrityanuga. The Shushka which means dry 
refers to instruments played solo. The instruments which 
accompany song are called Oitanuga. Those instruments 
which are used as accompaniment in dances are called Nri- 
tyanuga and those which accmpany both dances and song are 
called Gita-Nrityanuga. But this classification does not 
describe, let alone define, the musical instruments of the 
sub-continent. 



Chang is a sophisticated sound 
device made of iron. Originally 
an Arab Instrument, it Is now 
popular in Sindh and Rajasthan 
region. 



While tracing the evolution of musical instruments we 
find that string instruments seem to have been invented first. 
In Mohenjodaro of the Indus civilization the instruments dis¬ 
covered did not include many string instruments except one 
resembling a Veena. Other instruments discovered in the 
excavation were a seven-holed flute suggesting seven note 
places and some other percussion instruments. In the sub¬ 
sequent Vedic period we find mention of Veena and Mridanga 
which indicated that the latter was used for rhythmic effects 
and the former for tonal accompaniment. The Venu (flute) 
was hardly mentioned, denoting the fact that the Aryans did 
not like to associate themselves with any pastoral instrument 
of which Venn was the foremost. In Rik-Samhita we find 
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mention of various kinds of Veena (lyre type instrument with 
big sound box) and their sizes. The Veenas had various 
names according to their shapes and sizes. 

Dr. Calland who translated into English the great 
work Satapatha Brahmana observed that Kandaveena was 
really a flute. He further mentioned that Picchhori was a 
guitar-type instrument. It was like the modem Sorod played 
with plectrum. In the book 'The History of Vedic Literature* 
by Professor Keith, the same opinion was corroborated. The 
Shatatantri Veena had hundred strings made of guts of animals 
or of a certain types of grass as wires of metals were unknown 
at that time. In Naradi Shiehka the auther equated the first 
note of Saman with the second note of flute and the second 
of the former as the Gandhar of the latter. In order to show 
the relationship between Saman music and popular Qandharva 
music (folk) the writer referred to both Veena (lyre) and Venn 
(flute). Here he identified Veena with Vedic music and Venn 
with folk or Qandharva music. Here Venn was in the van¬ 
guard folk instruments. In Bharat's Natyasastra we find 
mention of Chitra and Bipancha the former having seven 
strings and the latter nine strings—each played by fingers 
and plectrum respectively. 

In the Jataka or legends about Buddha’s previous 
births we find frequent mention of Veena, Venn and Mri- 
danga. In the sculptural reliefs of Amaravati dating aroud 
second and third century A. D, is traced the seven-stringed 
Veena. 'Here Buddha is symbolised as an elephant, being 
carried in a procession surrounded by dancers and danseuses. 
One of the dancers is playing a seven-stringed Veena resemb¬ 
ling our present-day Sorod’. 

During the Muslim period the musical instruments 
underwent a great change both in their shape and constitu¬ 
ents. The reason is both historical as well as artistic. His¬ 
torical because the Muslims brought with them a set of 
instruments which suited to the music they preferred and 
cultured. These instruments together with the type of music 
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they created were reminiscent of the past. The artists who 
played them did not discard the old ones in the new surroun¬ 
ding. Some of them had their old instruments remodelled 
to suit local melody. During the Mughal rule all the instru¬ 
mentalists except few were Central Asians, some of whom 
accompanied the conquerors and some joined later in search 
of fortune. As a result the aliens played significant role in 
reshaping the present-day musical instruments of the sub¬ 
continent. Musical instruments like Bdbab, Sorod, Sitar, Sur 
8ringer, Esraj, Dilruba , Taoos and Tabla are some of the 
prominent instruments of to-day which have never been men¬ 
tioned in the ancient or early medieval history. These musical 
instruments are directly associated with the Muslim rule in 
the sub-continent which lasted over seven hundred years. 



Duff is originally an Arab instrument for 
rhythm and popular with womenfolk. 


The instrument which has practically brought about a 
revolution in the musical arena is Sitar, a versatile stringed 
instrument. Credit goes to Amir Khasru, about whom we 
discussed in an earlier chapter, for having conceived and 
invented it. It was told that he found the Veena impossible to 
handle for its complexity and, therefore, invented Sitar to 
take place of Veena in accordance with the requirements 
of melody he introduced and practised. Some authorities 
also suggest that Sitar resembled the Persian Ud in shape and 
Veena in principle—the difference being that the frets of Sitar 
are moveable and hence adjustable. This adjustability provi¬ 
des Sitar a quality which makes it useful for any type of melody. 
Either as an accompanying or for solo play, Sitar is matchless. 
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Til ancient Indian musical literature, observes one Indian 
author, there is mention of tri-tantri Veena (three wired 
lyre). The Persian word for three is Seh and Khasru must 
have found some similarity between the vulgarised te, mea¬ 
ning three, and the Persian Seh and called the instrument 
Sehtar instead of Tetara (three wired)—as tar means wire or 
string.’ This assertion by the author actually is an attempt 
at over-simplifying the issue. The Sitar is not an instrument 
which falls outside the basic structural framework of sub¬ 
continental instruments. Khasru invented this instrument 
keeping in view the melodic requirements of the then India 
and kept it as close as possible to the family of stringed ins¬ 
truments having prominent sound boxes attached. By intro¬ 
ducing moveable and adjustable frets in the Sitar, Khasru in 
reality infused dynamism in the ability of instruments to 
create a variety of sounds under different melodic require¬ 
ments. This idea subsequently gave birth to a host of instru¬ 
ments having similar effects, though appearing different 
than Sitar. 

Sitar underwent many changes and descendants of 
Tansen have introduced some new elements in its structure. 
Originally having three wires, Sitar now has six strings. 
There are two styles of Sitar playing—the Majid Khani and 
Reja Khani style. The former was introduced by one Majid 
Khan, a descendant of Tansen, who settled in Joypur in 
present-day India. His Sitar playing followed the Dhrupad 
style and lent it to alap. The Reja Khani style was intro¬ 
duced by one Reja Khan of Jaunpur which is noted tor faster 
scores. Sitar is played with a plectrum called Mizrab, a term 
of Perso-Arab origin, put on the forefinger. 

The name of the instrument, Sorod , originated from 
the Persian word Surud which means music. As its name 
suggests it is an instrument of Perso-Arab origin and has been 
introduced in the sub-continent by musicians patronised by 
Muslim rulers. The early Muslim Kings and the Mughals 
who patronised lavishly the Perso-Arab art and culture most 
probably introduced this instrument in the court. Millward 
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in his book * Artiste in Unknown India * writes of an instrument 
which bears close similarity with Sorod bat he never mentions 
that modern Sorod is the innovated form of Sahara, an instru¬ 
ment used by a certain Deccanese tribe. 

The string instrument Sarindah derived its name from 
the Persian word * Surayindah* which means producer of 
music. This instrument is known in various names in Baluchis¬ 
tan, Frontier Province and Sindh in modern Pakistan and 
also is equally popular in Bangladesh. Introduced by musi¬ 
cians of Persian descent, Sarindah was originally a folk ins¬ 
trument used by minstrels and bards. Having eight strings 
with an all-wooden body, Sarindah creates devastating 
musical effects when played by master musicians. As a result 
this instrument is equally popular in orchestration as well as 
in solo performances 

Jafar Khan, a great musician and descendant of Tansen 
invented the instrument Sur-Sringar in the early part of 
nineteenth century and set it in vogue. There is an anecdote 
connected with the invention of this instrument. Once Jafar 
Khan and his cousin were summoned to perform in the court 
of Banaras. It was a rainy season and in excessive humidity 
he found his instrument, covered with hide and played 
mostly on catgut, became damp and did not produce good 
tones. To his great embarrassment and shock, he admitted 
defeat at the hand of his cousin. But subsequently this 
defeat proved rewarding. He took leave from the court and 
promised to return better equipped. During this period he 
stayed with an instrument maker and evolved a new instru¬ 
ment on the basis of Rabat. It almost duplicated Rabat in 
shape and skin covering was replaced by thin metal plate. 
In place of silk chords and catguts he used steel and brass 
wires as a protection against affects of humidity. This ins¬ 
trument brought about a revolution in overcoming the affects 
of weather. 

Reraj and DUruba as the names suggest were Muslim 
innovations. During Mughal rule the women of the harem 
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took to singing and the lady instrumentalists used to take 
part in orchestra. The Sarengi players being all males could 
not enter the harem. As Sarengi was a difficult instrument 
to play and spoilt the beauty of the nails, the women instru¬ 
mentalists were unwilling to play this. The answer was 
found in inventing these instruments by lengthening the 
upper portion of Sarengi to some extent and fixing frets on 
this, numbering 15 to 17 according to size. Similarly the 
instrument Taoos which in Persian means peacock was inven¬ 
ted by the Muslims. It almost resembles Dilruba, but the 
lower portion is shaped like a peacock from which it derives 
its name. 


Originally an Arab instrument, 
Niqqtrt previously played for 
according salutation. Now it Is a 
principally played during Muharram. 


Tabla derives its name from the Arabic word tabal which 
means drum. About the origin of tabla many a guess and 
conjecture, fable and legend, observes a modern writer, fills 
the air. Hindu revivalists are happy to say that the tabla 
had been derived from the Pakhwaj because the former lodes 
like the two parts of a Mridanga cut apart. Many Muslim 
hereditary tabla players, on the other hand, are never tired 
of repeating that the tabla originated in their families. 

It is true that the Muslims changed the name of Mri- 
danga as Pakhwaj which, when cut across, gives birth to tabla 
and bayan, the pairs. Historical evidences suggest that long 
before the birth of Islam tabla occupied a prominent place in 
Arab music. In the pagan Arabia it was a popular instru¬ 
ment but was somewhat different in structure. ‘When we 
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study the history of tabla, observes 0. Gosvami, from the 
time of present-day it becomes more difficult to attribute the 
origin of tabla to Pakhawaj. The notion of derivation of tabla 
to Pakhawaj has come to be believed because the scores of the 
latter can be easily played on the former and also because 
of a constructional similarity between them.* 

It may be mentioned that in ancient Arabia the duff 
was the most popular among the leather-covered percussion 
instruments. It belonged to the tambourine class of instru¬ 
ments; was widely used. One Tubal bin Jubal is said to 
have invented these instruments and tabal is named alter him. 
When the Arabian tabal travelled to the Indian sub-continent 
it changed its name a little to become tabla. Suited to the 
lighter variety of music, tabal and duff were favourite instru¬ 
ments of the womenfolk of Arabia. 

O. Gosvami in his commendable work 'The Story of 
Indian Music* further observes : it seems that the Muslims 
must have brought with them their favourite tabal. But 
here in India they found that the percussion instruments 
were varied and well-developed. So they improved their 
own tabal on the lines of Indian varieties, and laid the basis 
for a new type of instrument to which they added a small 
variety of the duff, which, because of its similarity with tabal 
was known as tabla and the latter bayan . We do not know 
for certain whether anything like bayan was used by them 
along with their tabal before they came to (the then) India.* 
The bayan-tabla are in use since the Muslims settled in 
the sub-continent. This pair of instruments has not been 
derived out of Pakhawaj or Mridanga as many authorities 
suggest. Bayan-tabla has an independent growth, quite away 
from the influence of either of the above two instruments. 
They may resemble each other but certainly the bayan-tabla 
was not Pakhawaj or Mridanga cut across. It travelled from 
Arab Peninsula to be introduced in the family of percussion 
instruments of the sub-continent. 

The musical instruments like human tastes are ever- 
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changing phenomena. The necessity of producing certain 
type of music or musical effects had led to the invention of a 
certain type of instruments and that was how the family of 
instruments was enlarged from age to age. The instruments 
which proved to be versatile and capable of creating melody 


Bher is an oversized form of 
Naqqara, an Arab instrument- It 
used to be played to welcome a 
visiting dignitary, to pay homage to 
a ruler and also to announce sun* 
rise and sunset. The Mughals used 
this for naubat — to announce 
particular hours of the day as well 
as special state events. 



or melodic effects suitable to the demand of every age even¬ 
tually survived. That is why many instruments of the past 
are almost extinct and few exist in museums. No one can 
foretell that every musical instrument of to-day will survive 
tomorrow. The musical demand of tomorrow may replace the 
present instruments with ones whose shape and structure we 
m*y not even visualize to-day, let alone their effect. 
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The journey of Bengali music from mystic 
ebstrect themes to concrete is e long one, 
utmost e span of thousand years. Yet 
mystical ideas constitute the subject* 
matter of many folk songs of to-day. Side 
by side with this, humanistic ideas, mun¬ 
dane cravings for wealth, love and peace 
featured dominantly in many songs. Though 
Bengali songs started the journey with 
mystical thoughts, one finds to-day many 
diverse ideas co-existing side by side with 
the primeval one- 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF BENGALI MUSIC 

The origin of the Bengali music can be traced in the 
musical compositions and phrases having musical content. 
The Vajra, a kind of poetic compositions, used to be sung by 
Buddhists of Vajrayani group. Another group called Shah- 
jahani Buddhists used to sing Charyaa in classical melodies and 
rhythms. Some times one or two stringed musical instruments 
and drums used to accompany these musical performances 
but there is no definite evidence as to what these instruments 
looked like. 

The Charya Gitikas —Buddhist mystic songs—were the 
earliest examples of Bengali songs. These songs were com¬ 
posed during the period from eight to twelfth centuries which 
corresponds to the earliest age of Bengali language and cul¬ 
ture. In these songs the Buddhist saints of that time discussed 
the various ways of transcending the earthly pains and 
sufferings. In contemporary social customs and practices 
they discussed various mystic principles and experiences. 
The primary theme of these songs was the mystic quest for 
the ultimate truth. To make these abstract themes under¬ 
standable to common man, the composers took resort to 
images and symbols. The use of metaphors and allegory was 
compensated by the simplicity of language and words. In 
these songs we find vivid description of contemporary social 
atmosphere. 
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The Buddhist savants were the composers oi Charya- 
padas, although a disputed claim to their composition is laid 
by Vaishnava tantrists. Dr. Sukumar Sen in his 'History of 
Bengali Literature * observes that 'the writers of mystic songs 
were generally known as Siddhacaryas in so far as they were 
acharyas (masters) of spiritualism and were said to have 
attained Siddhi (perfection), having the reputation of beco¬ 
ming great Yogis and some became Avaduta (messengers). 

Both Vajra and Charya, as told earlier, were sacred 
ritualistic songs composed by Buddhist savants. The domi¬ 
nant theme was religion attainable through musical perfor¬ 
mance. These songs, therefore, had a liturgical content and 
aim, and as such, do not fall within the category of music 
proper in the real sense of the term. They were composed 
in old Bengali or proto-vernacular. The Charyaa or Chorya- 
geeti is also called Chdkrageeti specially in tantric Sadhana 
(tantric ritual). Though in common parlance they are known 
as Buddhist mystic songs they possess socio-religious and 
literary value. According to Swami Prajanananda, one Muni- 
dutta wrote a commentary on the Charyapadas which dwelt 
on the philosophical and social significance of the Charya• 
padas. The Charyageetis were rendered in ragas such as 
MaUari, Kamoda, Bhairavi , Malasri and host of others. 

Qitagovinda composed by Joyadev in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury set into motion a new wave of musical practice. The 
Padas (stanzas) or Qanas of Qitagovinda were tuned in classi¬ 
cal melodies and rhythms. More or less the songs of Qita¬ 
govinda followed the constructional pattern of Charyageeti 
though the language differed. Some writers say that the 
language of Qitagovinda was the combination of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit. Dr. Sukumar Sen is of the opinion that the songs 
of Qitagovinda were written in Sanskrit but their rhythm and 
rhyme belong to Apabhrangsa (derivative) poetry. The Ash- 
tapadi songs were sung with the accompaniment of classical 
dances. In Kalhan's Rajtarangini we find mention of temple 
dancers ( deva-dashis—nata-natis ) who used to perfom ritual 
dances. The system was in vogue during the time of Pala 
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Kings of Bengal. Daring the reign of Sena Kings classical 
dance and music was widely practised under royal patronage. 
The Mangal Kavayas provided material for the emergence of 
a new kind of songs known as MangcUgeeti, a music of socio- 
religious variety. There is a controversy with regard to the 
similarity of Mangalgeeti and Mangal Kavaya Oanas. The 
consensus is that though the difference is about their origin 
and practice, both were same in their theme and aim—invo¬ 
cation of divine blessings. 

The next important Bengali music was Kirtana . Its 
subject-matter consisted eulogical references about Krishna, 
his early career, his flirtation with the Oopiness (Shepher¬ 
desses) and love affair with Radha. Kavi Bidyapati of 
Mithila and Bada Chandidas of Nannura were considered 
pioneer composers of Kirtana and other variety of Hindu reli¬ 
gious songs. Their compositions, according to some writers, 
followed the thematic and metric patterns of Cfitagovinda to 
some extent and classical ragas and talas were used to render 
them. With the emergence of Chaitanya, the innovator and 
propagator of the doctrine of Bakhti or faith who flourished 
in the fifteenth century, the theme of Kirtana was broadened 
to include other religious subject matters. In the hands of 
Chaitanya Kirtana more or less assumed broader character in¬ 
asmuch as it adopted subject matters which were not repug¬ 
nant or hostile to other religions. He introduced Nagar — 
Sanhirtana, a kind of street song sung in procession and were 
somewhat different from the earlier Kir tanas. Khol and 
Karatala, two musical instruments of folk variety, were used 
in Nagar-Sankirtana. Three of Chaitanya's devoted dis¬ 
ciples viz., Brindaban Das, Murari Das and Govinda Das 
were said to have composed a large number of Kirtanas. In 
fact Kirtana as a song never died and most of the great Bengali 
poets and composers at one stage or other tried their hand in 
Kirtana composition. Even Rabindra Nath Tagore and Kazi 
Nazrul Islam, the two greatest music composers in Bengali 
have written some of the best Kirtanas of all times. Kirtana 
gradually developed into several classes such as rasa Kirtana, 
padavali-Kirtana and dhap-Kirtana. 
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Kirtana was the precursor of, and paved the way for, the 
emergence of a new musical variety with dramatic effects. 
It was Jatra, a melo-dramatic performance. In the initial 
stage, Jatra used to draw its subject matter from the stanzas 
of Bidyapati, Chandidas and other writers. Early Jatras 
were performed in solo or in chorus. Subsequently it broa¬ 
dened the range of its subject matter and again Krishna and 
Radha story came to the fore to constitute the subject matter 
of Jatra performances as there were many dramatic elements 
in these episodes. These apart, the stories from Hindu 
Puranas, incidents from Ramayana and Mahdbharata were 
performed in Jatra. The Khol and Karatala were two musi¬ 
cal instruments employed in the performances of religious 
nature. Another variety of songs known as Chandi emerged 
from Jatra . In style and theme they were synonymous with 
Jatra but their texts were written in popular language. 
Mukundaram Chakravarty who flourished in sixteenth century 
was acclaimed to be one of the greatest composers of 
Chandi songs. 

The Kavigaan is said to have originated during the 
time of Lord Clive. The creators of this new kind of song 
were Rasu Nrising, Nalu Nandalal and Raghunath Das. The 
Maharaja of Nadia was said to have extended some financial 
assistance to form an amateur Kavigaan company. Gradually 
a number of professional companies sprang up. One Rambasu 
was said to have added a new wing to Kavigaan —the system 
of asking questions and replies on the spot. It was in prac¬ 
tice a versified duel of words and as such had more poetic 
elements than music. From Kavigaan later emerged an off¬ 
shoot— Panda Kavi. The Danda Kavi was sung standing to 
the accompaniment of Dholak and Kansi, exactly on the lines 
of original Kavi. Umpires were selected to decide the merit 
of the performance of the two parties. The well-known poet 
Iswar Chandra Gupta and his contemporary Gopal Chandra 
Banerjee were said to have composed these variety of songs 
for some companies. Monomohon Bose, a dramatist and a 
poet (bom in 1833) was considered to be one of the best 
composers of these songs. 
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As the above musical variety was not understood by 
the people it did not become very popular and, therefore, 
did not last long. As a result a new type of music, simple 
in language and understandable to the mass, came to the 
surface. This was Panchali consisting of recitation and sing¬ 
ing alternately, which satisfied the typical Bengali minds’ 
yearn for poetry and music. The Panchalis were introduced 
in the middle of nineteenth century. One Dasarath Roy 
became the first known narrator-singer of Panchali and was 
said to have organised a company. He himself was the com¬ 
poser of several Panchdlia. He died in 1857, the year of 
Sepoy mutiny, and another Panchali singer, Sannyasi Chak- 
rabarty came to prominence. 

The first amateur Bengali theatre was started in 
Calcutta in 1858 at the Belgachia Villa of Raja Pratap 
Narayan Singh. The orchestra composed on the occasion 
was said to have been the first orchestra with European ins¬ 
trument as the prevalent local instruments were not consi¬ 
dered suitable for orchestration. Gradually the theatrical 
performances became annual features in the Pathuriaghata 
residence of the Maharaja and the orchestra was composed 
with indigenous instruments by Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagore. 
This was said to be the beginning of orchestra music in the 
then Bengal. 

After the break-up of Mughal empire and annexation 
of princely states by the British, many distinguished musi¬ 
cians came to Calcutta for settlement. Some of those noted 
musicians were Mridanga player Golam Abbas, Sur Sringer 
player Kashem Ali and Rabab player Basud Khan. After 
the annexation of Oudh by the British in 1856, Nawab Wajid 
Ali Shah came to reside in Matiaburj in Calcutta. Though 
haunted by misfortune after the loss of his kingdom he did not 
foresake the musicians who were on the pay-roll in Lucknow. 
As a practical musician himself he brought his entire musical 
establishment to Calcutta. The Lucknow style of Thumri 
originated from his court. Calcutta thus became the seat 
of classical and semi-classical music. The Nawab Nazim of 
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Bengal also had some distinguished musicians in his court. 
Ata Hussain accompanied the Nawab to Europe where he per¬ 
formed before the Prince of Wales. He received a silver medal 
from the President of Bengal Music College in 1883. Another 
noted contemporary musician was Ahmed Khan. 

In 1881 the Bengal Music School was established— 
claimed to be the first of its kind in the sub-continent. Vocal 
and instrumental music were taught in this school. It was 
later renamed as Bengal Academy of Music by its founder 
President, Sir S. M. Tagore. The Marquess of Duiferin and 
Ava, as the Vice-roy and Governor General of India, became 
the High Protector of the Academy. The notation system 
introduced in Bengali by Sir S. M. Tagore used to be taught 
among others in this music school. It may be mentioned 
that this is the first notation system, however imperfect, 
introduced in Bengali Music. Bengali music traditionally is 
loaded with thought contents. The text of any song, there¬ 
fore, constitutes a significant element in its melodic rende¬ 
ring. Dwijendralal Roy and Rajanikanta Sen, the two early 
composers, had given more prominence to their texts than the 
melody. In direct contrast, Atul Prasad Sen and Surendra- 
nath Majumdar made the text of their songs subservient to 
the tune. In Rabindranath Tagore and Nazrul Islam we find 
the combination of both—the text and tune were comple¬ 
mentary to each other. 

Ramnidhi Gupta, Atul Prasad Sen and Dwijendralal 
Roy were pioneers in composing songs on patriotic lines. 
They were equally echoed by Satyendranath Thakur, Hem- 
chandra Banerjee, Govinda Roy and Monmohan Basu. 
Bankim Chatterjee’s patriotic songs had far-reaching effects 
on the socio-political arena of Bengal. In the field of devo¬ 
tional songs, Atul Prasad Sen and Ramprasad had made 
significant contributions. Before the emergence of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Quazi Nazrul Islam—both being the greatest 
musical genius in Bengali—Atul Prasad, Ramprasad and 
Dwijendralal Roy were household names in the musical arena. 
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As we told earlier, the break-up of the Mughal empire 
had caused the master musicians to disperse from the central 
arena to find out new settlements. The northerners made a 
rush towards Bengal which in the early nineteenth century 
became the fountainhead of newly emergent political power 
in India. Ustad Man Khan, one of the greatest Dhrupadists, 
settled in Chincura, near Calcutta in 1806. Others soon 
followed. Ustad Bade Miah, Hassu Khan, Hardu Khan and 
others settled in Hooghly. The migration of noted musicians 
from Delhi and other northern cities actually began after 
1765 when Emperor Shah Alam II granted the East India 
Company the Diwani—revenue administration. Ustad Moula 
Bux of Boroda, Ustad Ali Bux, Ustad Daulat Khan of Lahore 
and Honuman Dasjee of Goya settled in Calcutta. The settle¬ 
ment of renowned Ustads in Bengal made it the greatest seat 
of musical performances after the fall of central arena in 
Delhi. 
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A Nobel laureate In Bengali literature, the 
impact of Tagore's creative genius was 
equally dominant in the realm of Bengali 
music to which he added a new style in 
singing. Serene and sublime in rendering, 
Tagore music is a style itself which needs 
a distinctive culture of the voice to bring 
out the subtleties and delicate tonal 
nuances. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
AND HIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Rabindranath Tagore was a revolutionary in the realm 
of conventional music. He did not confine his genius within 
the bounds of traditional and trivial features of melodic music. 
He delved into the depths of our classical music, picked up 
what he considered best in it and poured forth in a style never 
known before. Through his efforts music ventured into the 
region of poetry in such a majestic manner as rendered 
music and poetry almost synonymous with each other. Never 
in the history of Bengali literature poetry became so much 
musical and never music assumed so much serene grace when 
it rode the vehicle of poetry. 

Tagore strongly reacted against the technical virtuo¬ 
sity of the classical music. He felt that traditional music of 
the sub-continent had reached the dead end and no progress 
was possible in the traditional direction. Instead of following 
a trodden track, he wanted to draw freely from the classical 
and popular sources. Whatever he gleaned, he modified 
them and expressed them in semi-classical pattern. 

In his childhood Rabindranath learned classical music 
from the renowned classical musicians of his day. He acqu¬ 
ainted himself with the rules and usages of classical traditions. 
He learned the technicalities of Dhrupad, Khtyal, Thumri 
and Tappa. The initiation in classical musical pattern of the 
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age had left a deep impression on his mind and had conside¬ 
rably helped him in his subsequent creative efforts. He 
himself said, 'in my childhood and early age I was accustomed 
to listen to that type of music which was not of amateurs, 
and, therefore, the rules and usages of the classical tradition 

found a permanent place in my mind.and its forms 

and aesthetics have found a permanent niche within me. 

Because I have listened to it from my early childhood, I 
accept fully its glory and charm. Good classical music always 
overwhelms me deeply.’ Ustad Vishnu Chakrabarty, Srikanta 
Sinha, Jadhu Bhatta and Radhika Goswami were among his 
teachers in classical music in his early youth. He learnt 
Dhrupad from these musicians. 

The entire creation of Rabindranath Tagore may be 
divided into six classes according to the nature of his compo¬ 
sitions such as—the rites. Nature, love, ceremonials, patriotic 
and miscellaneous. His creative life also conveniently may 
be grouped into five distinct periods. The first stratum was 
confined to compositions which reflected or duplicated the 
prevalent form of music and drew ideas from the old Bengali 
songs. He could not get away from the tentacles of Dhrupad 
or other traditional classic patterns. The subject matter, in 
most cases, was devotional and religious. Tansen and Baiju- 
nath and other old masters influenced him considerably in his 
compositions. The rebel in music was not yet born. He was 
still a toddler in musical ideas. 

In the second stratum, Tagore emerged in a rather 
more mature form to venture into the region of the unknown. 
In the composition at this stage he started crossing ragaa 
having more or less same shades and theme. This was the 
beginning of his experiments. The words and ideas of the 
texts determined the type and nature of tunes and time mea¬ 
sures. The European and Irish melodies were adopted in 
some of his compositions at this stage. The Valmiki Pra- 
tibha (the dance drama), admitted by Tagore himself, was an 
admixture of Indian and European melodies. Needless to 
say, this stage of his creation witnessed the dominance of text 
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rather than music. Other dance dramas are Mayar Khela, 
Baja-o-Rani, Kala Mriga etc. 

The third phase of Tagore's creative genius was charac¬ 
terised by an upsurge of emotion. He was caught by the 
emotional temperament of Bengal. Here the texts yielded 
some prominence to the melody. Some of his most famous 
melodious songs were composed during this period. In the 
fourth phase of his creative life Tagore emerged as a master 
composer of lyrical songs. Here the tunes and the texts had 
a balancing influence on each other to create melodic beauty. 
The patriotic songs and folk songs mostly were composed 
during this period. In Chitrangada composed during this 
period he made a splendid amalgam of the sub-continental 
and Indonesian tunes and time-beats, particularly those per¬ 
taining to dances. The songs conveying peaceful sentiments 
and divine love were composed during the mature and mellow 
years of his life when mundane thoughts yielded place to those 
of the hereafter. He opened up a new horizon in melodic 
beauty. But this does not mean that he was against any 
traditional music. His innumerable Dhrupad, Kheyal and 
Tappa type of compositions in Bengali illustrated his mastery 
in them. In his folk compositions he punched classical tunes 
with folk airs. In some others we And the colour of Euro¬ 
pean tunes, but it never dominated the local one, let alone 
impairing the intrinsic beauty of Bengali folk tunes. 

The total number of songs Tagore composed was about 
two thousands. According to some it may be higher even. 
The controversy springs from the fact that there is no defini¬ 
tive line of demarcation between his songs and poems. Some 
of his poems have musical possibilities and features, but have 
not been tuned. This overlapping has practically made it 
impossible to arrive at a definite figure. Some poems which 
Tagore did not mean to become songs have actually become 
more popular as songs. This shows that he had brought 
poetry nearer to music and vice versa. But the fact which 
stands out prominently is that no Bengali poet before him 
made texts so much inseparable from music. 
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Let us examine the manner in which Tagore used the 
airs. By analysing his melodies one hardly finds the use of 
alien notes in unconventional manner. Here the diurnal 
tunes were never used in place of nocturnals and vice versa. 
‘One may find in his compositions set in the Bhairova raga a 
shade of Todi or in the composition of Asavari a touch of 
Bhairavi but they are not as incongruous as the punching of 
Bhairavi with Bahar or Nata with Bihag. Tagore was fully 
conscious of the fact that our ragas were not static but dyna¬ 
mic by themselves and, therefore, we find him often using 
Komal Bishava with Shuddha Rishava in the descent of Asavari 
without altering the raga mood. In Ramkali he often used 
Shuddha Madhyama, in Purbi Shuddha Dhaivat, in Bihag 
Komal Nishad knowing fully well that two Nishada in it would 
bring the shadows of Bihagra to the fore—but he used them 
well.' He knew the pattern of the North Indian classical 
music thoroughly and also was acquainted with the varia¬ 
tions followed in Bengal. In the composition of seasonal 
songs he abided by the traditional usages and restrictions so 
far as the use of notes was concerned. In his Dhrupad com¬ 
positions he followed the old patterns and most of his Dhru- 
pada contained four stanzas. 

Tagore created many time measures with rare skill. 
They are Rupakda, NavaUd, Ekadasi and Jhumar. He rever¬ 
sed the 12-123-12-123 in order of division of Jhaptal as 123- 
12-123-12 and called it Jhampdk tal . The time measure 
Rupakda created by Tagore followed the patterns of Carnatic 
Sartala . Again he created Navatala by breaking the 5-2-2 
division of Carnatic Duahkara tala into S-2-2-2. The Ekadasi 
tala was created by following the Mani , Vindu and Nila 
talas of the Carnatic system. In these talas he completely 
ignored the places of waives which, according to him, would 
weaken the force of the movement. 

The authorities pay rich tribute to Tagore for having 
synthetised the literary element with melody proper. His 
success was widely acclaimed. ‘This fertilization of music by 
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poetry everywhere aims at illustrating some more or less 
poetrical ideas so as to enable them to leave a lasting impre¬ 
ssion on the human mind/ That is why we hever come 
across in his compositions either the tune impaired or the 
force of the words weak and halting, or the one dominating 
over the other or trying to overshadow it. :His music has 
much colour, truth and intimacy of expression and the abs¬ 
tract tune in his hand has become fully saturated with feeling 
and emotional fervour/ 

As a break-away from traditional pattern, Tagore had 
shown the way to many in trying to bring on surface newer 
musical styles and compositions—such as Bhab gmti, Rag- 
pradhan Sangeet, light music or so-called modern songs in 
fulfilment of what is called 'the aristocratic function of art 
and all the democratic structure of modern society/ How 
long they will survive or at all they will attain some kind of 
permanency is yet to be seen. Their future may not be a 
bright one if the idea does not formalise itself on an accepted 
structure. 

G. H. Ranade in his book ‘The Eindusthani Music’ 
accuses Tagore of what he calls the unconventional manner in 
which the latter adapted the European tunes. He says, 
'Tagore's adaptation of European tunes and his crossing of 
one raga with another in an unconventional manner led to 
confusion in the name of artistic execution. A non-Bengali who 
cannot follow the meaning of songs thinks that their tunes 
distinctly jar on his ears on account of their out-of-the-way 
or exotic musical contour. In fact outside Bengal the so- 
called Bengali type of music passes for a byword to mean 
hybrid music/ We have discussed this accusation in detail 
in the foregoing paragraphs. Tagore’s attempts were fully 
vindicated. 

Tagore himself replied to the charges when he said, 
'My early composition in raga-ragini and in Dhrupad style 
await with full confidence and judgment of future historians 
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of music. The people who fail to understand that I have 
drawn my inspiration from the classical music are themselves 
deaf to it. In Indian music it is not possible to build any¬ 
thing other than raga basis; we can run away from its 
fetters, but not from its main outline.' 
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As a composar few equalled Nazrul and none 
has excelled him in his myriad ideas with 
which he enriched Bengali music. As a 
traditionalist his creations surpassed many 
in structural beauty and originality of tune. 
As pioneer he opened the floodgate of hl- 
therto unknown tunes which assumed new 
meaning and tonal quality under the magic 
spell of the phonetic beauty of Bengali 
language. No Bengali poet has given us 
such a wide variety in musical compositions 
vibrating with strains from Titas to Tigris. 


QUAZI NAZRUL ISLAM 
AND HIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Quazi Nazrul Islam popularly known as the rebel poet 
of Bengal entered the realm of Bengali music at a time when 
Rabindranath Tagore was at the peak of his creative form. 
It was almost impossible for any poet, writer or composer to 
pursue an independent creative line without directly or indi¬ 
rectly influenced by the all-pervading genius of Tagore. 
Surprisingly, Nazrul ventured into the arena of Bengali music 
without being shadowed by the ideas, themes or structural 
pattern or melodic layout of Tagore. Nazrul emerged as a 
meilow and mature composer breaking fresh grounds and has 
given us a wide variety and novelty which the repertoire of 
Bengali music never possessed before. Many authorities on 
Nazrul hold the view that Nazrul has expressed himself better 
in his musical compositions and possessed a natural flair for 
music. 


In his childhood Nazrul had manifested an indomitable 
urge for music. As a mere boy he used to compose songs for 
a folk group known as 'Leto\ His not-too-happy financial 
position at home coupled with love for adventure and novelty 
led him to leave the ancestral home to seek a job in a bakery 
in Asanshol. There he impressed a police officer by playing 
skilfully a musical instrument. The kind-hearted police officer 
fully gauged the latent talent in the boy and brought him to 
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his village home in Mymensingh to get admitted into the local 
school. This ushered in a new beginning in his life. 

It is believed that Nazrul composed approximately 
three thousand songs. No single composer in the world music 
history was said to have composed such a vast number of 
songs. Rabindranath Tagore was believed to have composed 
little over than two thousand songs. Needless to say, it is 
the record of number, not excellence. 

By 1820 Nazrul established himself as a noted song 
composer. His compositions at that time used to appear with 
notations in the journals and periodicals published from Cal¬ 
cutta and elsewhere. One Mohini Sengupta in a letter reques¬ 
ted Nazrul to compose song in accordance with the prevalent 
structural pattern—dividing the songs into four parts—such 
as Asthyee, Antara, Sanchari and Abhog. This was said to 
be his real initiative in song composition in accordance with 
the established musical pattern of Bengali songs. In his 
songs Nazrul, in direct contrast to his poems, exercised a 
commendable restraint on his emotions which elsewhere had 
lent avoidable length to his poems. In the songs he expressed 
greater ideas in reasonably shorter spaces, the themes and 
diction complemented each other to create startling effects. 
The rhymes and rhetory of his songs lent the songs a majestic 
beauty. The semantics or his choice of words almost provided 
a backdrop to the idea he tried to convey. In Islamic songs 
he used, for instance, words of Arab-Persian origin to give 
them a typical Islamic backlash. Similarly in love songs, he 
gleaned words which were nearer or sensitive to finer senses. 
In the use of similes and allegories, Nazrul displayed almost 
an unparalleled mastery as he drew allusions from all concie- 
vable sources—history, legends and anecdotes of all variety ; 
he almost eclipsed his predecessors. The entire range of his 
musical compositions may be divided into five broad groups 
according to their themes—the patriotic, humanistic and love, 
devotional. Nature and humorous songs. 

The birth of national feeling or nationalism was one of 
the many good or salutary effects of modern education 
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introduced by the British. The idea became resonant during 
the middle of nineteenth century and swept the sub-continent 
with its robust ideas. The pride it instilled among the edu¬ 
cated intellectuals and politicians also overwhelmed Nazrul. 
He composed patriotic songs which surpassed others in 
thought content, cadence and rhythmic beauty. His chorus 
songs delivered in melody and rhythm the collective deter¬ 
mination of millions to shake off the fetters of political 
subjugation. His 'march' songs (songs used in march past) 
opened up almost a new frontier in Bengali songs. The song 
'That Iron door of the Prison' (Karar Oi Lauha Rabat) has 
no parallel in the entire range of Bengali songs. His patriotic 
songs appeared in his books Sharbahara, Jinjtr, Aleya, Shan - 
dhya, Qaner Maalaa, Oulbagicha, Bhangar Goan, Banageeti, 
and Shurasakt. He had portrayed successfully the various 
moods and faces of Bengal with a rare intimacy and sincerity. 
These songs are full of pathos when he painted the agonised 
and tormented face of his motherland. 

Nazrul scored an enviable success in his love songs 
which are known for the depth of ideas and the brevity of 
thought together with his unique quality in choosing the 
appropriate words. He excelled many in the portrayal of the 
anguished state of mind dejected in love. Hope, frustration, 
longing and yearning of the lovers have found vivid expre¬ 
ssions in his songs. His love songs are believed to be the best 
in the entire range of Bengali songs as they are equally great 
pieces in poetry. He is acclaimed as the Keats of Bengal. 
He has no equal in Qazals. Qazal is a typical love song 
which originated from Persia, modern Iran, and became very 
popular in the sub-continent. Qazals were popular from 
middle ages, particularly during the Muslim rule in India. 
Nobody before Nazrul could successfully compose Qazal songs 
in accordance with Persian mould. According to rules, the 
first stanza of these songs is sung in accompaniment of the 
time beat and the rest of the song is just recitative. Nazrul's 
Qazal songs are in full accord with their Persian variety and 
everywhere he maintained the lyrical temperament. By 
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successfully importing a new type of love songs as Oazala 
usually are, he had broadened the dimension of Bengali songs. 

As an accomplished composer of devotional songs, 
Nazrul showed his creative genius in presenting to us two 
varieties of devotional songs—the Shyama Sangtet and the 
Islamic songs. The first category reflects the devotional urge 
of the Hindu community and the second series, the Islamic 
songs, represent the religious yearnings of the Muslim devout. 
Acquainted thoroughly with the mythological legends of the 
Hindu community and tenets of Hinduism, Nazrul’s Hindu 
devotional songs are not only excellent pieces, but have sur¬ 
passed those composed by others in the intimate expression of 
the ideas. The allegories he used to transform the abstract 
into concrete are exemplary. 

No Bengali poet other than Nazrul had written so many 
songs and in such a beautiful style depicting the yearnings 
of a Muslim devout. His Islamic songs are solemn eulogies 
of the Creator as believed and prayed by a Muslim. He intro¬ 
duced in Bengali for the first time Hamd variety of songs 
(songs in praise of Allah) in elegant style and language. These 
are penegyric ode type of songs devoted to praising the 
Creator. The Naat variety of Islamic songs (those recollec¬ 
ting the accomplishments of the Islamic Prophet) composed by 
Nazrul are matchless in style and intimacy. Most of the 
songs of this category have tuned by himself. The celebrated 
singer Abbasuddin Ahmed observed in his memoire that 
Nazrul was persuaded to compose Islamic songs at his request 
and inspiration. It was Abbasuddin himself who, more than 
anybody else, popularised the Islamic songs. Nazrul intro¬ 
duced in Bengali QamoaU variety of songs—a kind of religious 
songs sung in recitative manner with the beginning stanza in 
high rhythmic order. He had also written a host of songs 
having themes of Islamic revival and pan-Islamism. 'Jtdfi- 
qar' is his main work containing this variety of songs. 

As a composer of folk songs Nazrul had followed the 
traditional pattern and had not attempted at creating some- 
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thing with which the soil and soul of the Bengali folks had no 
intimacy. In Bengal each region has a dialect of its own as 
it has the regional strains sung from generation to generation. 
It was Abbasuddin, who possessed a matchless melodious 
voice suited for rendering folk songs, requested the poet to 
compose folk songs in accordance with the existing melodic 
pattern. Some of the Bhatiali (Boatmen's songs) and Bha- 
t oaiya (cartmen's song) composed by Nazrul are but the impro¬ 
ved repetition of the old strains. Yet Nazrul had written 
numerous songs maintaining the basic element of folk strains. 
Needless to say, he composed many folk songs in the prescri¬ 
bed melody mould called the raga-ragini and retained the 
intrinsic beauty of folk strains. In his hands the folk songs 
attained embellishment not hostile to their inherent beauty 
and thus it achieved an added element in texture and depth 
of ideas. The imagery, allusions and legends which he had 
used in folk songs are not alien to folk lores and he only re¬ 
arranged them to lend the garland an exquisite, if not 
exotic, beauty. 

Nazrul had enriched Bengali music by introducing, for 
the first time, many alien tunes. He had imported into Ben¬ 
gali melody many Arab, Persian and Cuban tunes. He made 
many tribal tunes familiar in Bengali without, of course, 
impairing the structural patterns of Bengali songs. The grea¬ 
test achievement of Nazrul lies in his ability to strike an 
effective balance between the tradition and the demand of the 
age. He composed songs which reflected and captured in 
intimate detail the echoes of the age he was born in, yet he 
did not foresake the traditional urges and beliefs. He had 
created a new pattern within the old framework. He had 
given to the Bengali music a wide range of songs which no 
single composer in the entire history of Bengali literature or 
music is known to have composed. Here quantity included 
quality as well. His creative genius transcended the regio¬ 
nal boundaries to find inner meaning of life ; the eternal 
truth of things is felt and understood immediately when we 
listen to Great Music. Nazrul created this Great Music. 
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Folk songs of Bangladesh recreate in melo¬ 
dy and rhythm the hopes and aspiration, 
weals and woes of the people. Few people 
In the world ha* so much to say In music 
and on so many subjects. 


FOLK SONGS OF BANGLADESH 


The International Folk Music Council in 1954 defined 
folk music as 'the product of a musical tradition that has been 
evolved through the process of oral transmission*. The 
factors that shape the tradition are (a) continuity which 
links the present with the past (b) variation which arises 
from the creative impulse of the individual or the group (c) 
acceptance by the community which determines the form or 
forms in which the music survives. This definition is appli¬ 
cable to a music which has been evolved from an elementary 
beginning by a community without being affected or influ¬ 
enced by art music or to a music initially created by an 
individual but subsequently been accepted by the whole 
community and absorbed in the unwritten living tradition 
of that community. Folk song therefore must be founded on 
certain inflexible principles but constantly subjected to indi¬ 
vidual variation and general acceptance of that variation by 
the community. It constantly struggles for synthesis between 
collective and individual, between tradition and innovation. 

Regarding the origin of folk songs scholars differ as to 
whether it is the creation of the individual or the community 
or a group. Some suggest that the peasants are the creators 
of folk music. Bela Bartok, a scholar on folk music refutes 
this contention on the ground that 'peasants are not indivi¬ 
dually capable of invention of absolutely new tunes*. Some 
German scholars offer the theory that song, like every form of 
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art, evolved among the educated classes and filtered down¬ 
ward through the layers of society till it comes to rest among 
the lower classes, where it dwindless on as folk song, which is 
but the vague and sometimes distorted echo of a once-fashion- 
able musical and poetic culture. But consensus about the 
origin of folk songs is that the toiling people at the lower 
strata of society who share common joy and suffering in a 
community are the creators of folk songs which reflect in 
unpolished manner their small hopes and aspirations, mode 
of living and moments of ecstasy. As their musical creations 
travel from mouth to mouth, the songs shed off what is diffi¬ 
cult to understand in favour of what is simple and acceptable 
to all. After long use, it becomes a part of the living tradi¬ 
tion of the people. 

Most of what we call our folk songs these days do not 
conform to the above conditions in letter and spirit. True, 
some of the Bengali folk songs are so old as make it difficult 
to trace out their origin. They have undergone so many 
changes through oral transmission both in words and tune 
that none can assuredly say how they began and when. 
There is no doubt that these songs or their style have fully 
been absorbed in the society to become what may be called 
the living tradition of our people. Songs sung during social 
events, functional songs such as those sung at the time of 
husking the paddy, cart songs and boat songs are some whose 
authors are not traceable. The language and tunes are so 
malleable and ductile that they seemed to have undergone 
many changes to become the part of life. Their language 
and tune almost resound the heart beat of the rural folk and 
therefore intermingle with the daily rounds of our rural mass. 

The geophysical conditions of Bangladesh have influ¬ 
enced the demographic pattern and human nature. Its 
subtropical terrain visited by two periodical monsoons help 
people raise bumper crops besides lending a lush green colour 
to its rich verdure and foliage. Except during occasional 
calamities, the nature is bounteous, mild and helpful. Here 
the people practically do not know what elsewhere is called 
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struggle with nature. This softening influence of nature has 
endowed the people with a lyrical temperament, inherent 
tenderness and an abiding faith in time-consecrated values. 
Out of twelve months, the average village folk work on the 
land not more than eight months. During the remaining 
four months they rest and recreate and indulge in activities 
pertaining to the lighter side of life. The folk songs of Ban- 
ladesh owe their origin to the congenial influence of nature 
which has endowed the people with an emotional and passio¬ 
nate temperament. This is considered as an essential ingre¬ 
dient for folk music. The expansive green fields, ever 
flowing rivers and rivulets, lush green verdure and foliage as 
well as the quick rotation of six seasons with their varying 
clouds and characteristics have made Bangladeshi culture 
pre-eminently idyllic. With the change of each season, also 
is changed the mood of the people. This is manifested in 
various ways—in festivals, in private and collective life. 
The flute of the shepherd, the dances or the songs of the 
village folk express an ancient pastoral tradition which has 
survived many onslaughts of diverse ideas but has been 
retained in its pristine beauty and appeal. 

The folk traditions of Bangladesh have a perceptible 
yearning for the eternal happiness hereafter and indestructible 
beauty of the other world intuitively conceived by the lyrical 
Bangladeshi mind. "This mystical sub-stratum of his conscio¬ 
usness is the essential stuff of his poetry and art. 1 ’ Without 
understanding these mystical forebodings of Bangladeshi folk 
songs, it is almost impossible to grasp the potent burdens of 
these songs. 

The folk music of Bangladesh is simple, spontaneous 
and pastoral. While the intricate grace and melodic beauty of 
classical music is the product of hard and disciplined labour 
of the artists in an environment equivalent to courtly leisure 
and pomp, the folk music creators are the unlettered village 
folks who work hard and rest sparingly. Like their simple 
and unassuming mode of Irving, their music is also devoid of 
any ornamentation. These songs communicate the mode of 
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life of the people, their pride and prejudices, their musings 
and meditation, their hopes and frustrations without any air 
of pretension. Every folk song finds its echo in a heart either 
blissful or anguished, with a profession liked or disliked, with 
a local scene, gay or bleak, or with a social activity, festive 
or mournful. As they spring from the soil, they resound the 
beating of the heart and reflect the image of the unsophisti¬ 
cated mind and that is how they have become the living 
tradition of the people. 

The folk songs of Bangladesh may roughly be divided 
into three categories (1) Religious (2) Secular or Functio¬ 
nal and (3) Romantic. 

The religious songs have basically Sufistic or mystic 
themes and aim at reaching God through love and devotion. 
This love is not parochial but transcends the mundane bonds 
by a generous overflow of love for all creatures irrespective 
of divergence in creed or caste. Without showing any allegi¬ 
ance to rites and rituals as observed in orthodox society, 
these songs eulogise the supremacy of the Creator as He 
exists in His creation. Normally sung to the accompaniment 
of Ektara (one stringed instrument) or Dotara these songs 
express a deep and sincere love and devotion for the Creator. 
In 'this category falls Marfati, Murshedi, Kirtan and Band 
songs. The origin of Marfati and Murshedi songs is shrouded 
in obscurity and they have mystical leanings, expressive of 
love and devotion for the Creator. The simplicity of their 
language and lucidity of style have made them popular with 
the folks and they have been orally transmitted from one 
generation to the other without sacrificing their intrinsic 
melodic beauty. The depth of their thought and sweetness 
of cadence have endeared them to a vast mass of people. 
Lalan Shah, Hasan Raja, Madan Baul and Shitalong Shah 
composed such songs of great melodic charm. 

Baul songs are common to Hindu Yogis and Muslim 
saints. The allusions and symbols as used in Baul songs are 
typically reflective and they are designed to ascend the heights 
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of mystic contemplation. Madan Baul, a composer of Baul 
songs, is the best known and famous composer of these songs. 

The greatest of all Bengali folk poets particularly 
known for enriching the folk songs with mystic bias is Lalan 
Shah, born in 1774 A. D. It is difficult to find out the reli¬ 
gion he belonged to, but his mind was the conjunction of 
many mystical cults—Hindu mysticism, Muslim Sufism and 
Buddhist nihilism. Lalan Shah expounded the idea that one 
could get nearer to God with the help of a guide in this 
world. He had to his credit the greatest number of Marfati 
and Murshedi songs. 'He was unlettered but composed songs 
in lucid and simple Bengali in keeping with his natural genius. 

Besides these, there are innumerable songs of this type 
whose authors are unkown and they have travelled from lip to 
lip, from one generation to the other. They are known as tradi¬ 
tional folk songs with religious backlash. These apart, there 
are other religious songs known as Kavigaan and Tarja. Kavi- 
gaan is versified duel between two poets, often characterised 
by violent personal attacks on the opponent. Originally 
based on religious theme, Kavigaan now-a-days includes 
almost all subjects. These songs originated in the eighteenth 
century and are in vogue in Kushtia, Barisal, Chittagong and 
other parts of Bangladesh. There is another kind of song 
known as Baramaahi (twelve months) in which is narrated 
the pangs of love caused by separation. It represents increa¬ 
sing degree of pain suffered with the passing of each month. 
It is called Baramashi because it narrates the pangs of sepa¬ 
ration during twelve months. These are also likened to 
pastoral songs. Another kind of song of religious type is 
‘JarV which means dirge and is commemorative of the tra¬ 
gedy of Karbala leading to the martyrdom of Hazrat Imam 
Hussain. These songs are associated with Muharram and 
are sung to the accompaniment of dancing. 

Bangladesh is pre-eminently a riverine land intersected 
by hundreds of rivers, big or small. River, therefore, plays 
an important part in the life of Bangladeshi people. There 
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are many songs which emanated from, and pertain to, rivers. 
Of them Bhatiali and Shari gaan are important. Etymologi¬ 
cally Bhatiali means anything pertaining to the down stream. 
Basically it expresses a feeling of langour and the longing of 
the soul, often to meet the Creator or the desired one. In 
keeping with the theme, the tana are long-drawn and lingering, 
often identical with the dancing waves of the rivers, sometimes 
going up, sometimes down. The reverberating tune of the 
Bhatiali songs has an irresistible charm and transports one 
into the domain of melody. These songs are of leisure and 
resignation from this tempestuous world of ours. The themes 
of these songs are many, sometimes they express awe at the 
vast expanse of rivers, sometimes contain words of submission 
to God and sometimes they fill the atmosphere with the ago¬ 
nising pangs of separation of the lover from the beloved. 
The romantic aspects of these songs centre around meeting of 
the boatman with the rural belle leading to exchange of 
hearts. 


The Shari songs are of two kinds, one based on love on 
boats and another relating to boat race. The first one by 
now has become obsolete and the second one is sung in cho¬ 
rus by oarsmen engaged in boat race. Another type of folk 
song connected with boat is Ohatu song. This is called so 
because these songs are sung at river ghats ( where boats 
anchor ). Ohatu song is led by a small boy in a girl’s attire 
and his other followers sing in chorus. 

Bhawaiya and Chatka are the songs of the cartmen 
which cannot be detached from their way of living. There is 
no courtly grandeur in them, nor is there any sophistication 
in the professional sense. They deliver the daily woes and 
weals of the working people of the northern region of Bang¬ 
ladesh. One can measure the depth of their sorrows and 
sufferings, aspirations and frustrations from these songs. 
They intermingle so much with the way of living of the 
people that one cannot isolate them to form what is called 
the cultural aspect of life. They are very much a part of their 
life, a perennial source of inspiration for the working people 
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who have little scope to stand and stare. 

Among the womenfolk there are certain types of songs 
in vogue. They may be broadly categorized as Meydi gaan 
or women's song sung at different occasions. There are Dhan 
Bhanar Gaan or songs sung at the time of grinding or husking 
the paddy, the marriage songs sung at the time of marriage. 
In the latter, a tender pathos pervades the entire theme which 
originates from the separation of bride from her parent’s 
family. There is another type of folk song called Jatra. 
Jatra is an improvised drama of indigenous background mainly 
composed in poetry. Gazir gaan are the songs based on the 
heroic exploits of Megha Gazi. 

The folk songs of Bangladesh are the veritable mirrors 
of Bangladeshi people’s way of living, their mode of thinking 
and their spiritual and cultural heritage. Bangladesh’s sup¬ 
remacy in the cultural field lies in its rich stock in folk music 
which has an unique appeal. From kitchen to court, from 
rivers to resorts—everywhere there is a song which expresses 
people’s desires in melody and tune. The single tune of a 
folk song can take one away from the maladies and the 
stresses and strains of life to a placid and tranquil comer 
bereft of din and bustle. 

ABBASUDDIN AHMED AND BENGALI FOLK SONGS 

The name of Abbasuddin has become synonymous with 
Bengali folk songs. No single artist has contributed so much 
to popularise the one-time neglected folk tunes which ran 
from mouth to mouth, generations after generations. Abbas¬ 
uddin delved deep into this untrodden realm of melody and 
salvaged this popular but unsophisticated tune from getting 
lost in our craze from modernism. He has done the pionee¬ 
ring work in giving the folk songs—the tunes of the rural 
mass—a sense of respectability. No other single musician or 
vocal artist has done so much to retrieve the natural right of 
folk songs as the fountain of all melody. He was in the van¬ 
guard of the movement and in his life time he saw the suc¬ 
cess of his distinctive efforts. 
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Born in a respectable conservative Muslim family in 
1901 in Kuch Bihar, Abbasuddin inherited a natural flair for 
melody. During his life-time he spared no pains to make 
good use of his gifted talent. As there was no other forum 
open to any music artist at that time, Abbasuddin made his 
debut in the music field with a gramophone company. His 
reputation spread far and wide after the appearance of his 
first disc record. He learnt music through his own efforts by 
sheer dint of extraordinary receptive memory and sensitive 
ears. He learnt classical music from Ustad Zamiruddin Khan, 
the then reigning king of Thumri. He came in close contact 
with Sitarist Ustad Enayet Khan, Tabla-player Professor 
Azim Khan and Sarengi player Professor Chote Khan. 

Abbasuddin claimed to have been instrumental in ins¬ 
piring Poet Kazi Nazrul Islam to compose Islamic songs. 
Nazrul's first Islamic song ‘Ramzaner Oi Rozar Sheshe' and 
'Islamer Oi Shauda Niye* were sung by him. Subsequently 
many disc commercial records were made in his voice. Simi¬ 
larly he popularised the typical folk songs of north Bengal, 
particularly Bhaivaiya a kind of cartmen’s song laden with 
pensive and sorrowful plaints. He took the lead in collecting 
the traditional folk songs in their original tune and popula¬ 
rised them both in the rural and urban society. None before 
him did so much to restore to the folk tunes their legitimate 
place in the cultural arena. Abbasuddin was more than a 
pioneer in this respect. He died on December 30, 1959. 

VULGARISATION OF FOLK MELODY 

The ductile and malleable quality of folk tunes and 
their enthralling melodic charm has tempted many through¬ 
out the course of history to borrow ideas and tunes of folk 
songs. During the Vedic period when listeners became tired 
of the monotonous chantings, the Brahmin priests borrowed 
folk strains to infuse some melodic beauty into the chants. 
Even the folk tunes saved Dhrupad from extinction in the 
fifteenth century when artists brought in regional folk melo¬ 
dies to mingle with Dhrupad. There is hardly any age in 
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which the realm of folk songs has not been intruded upon for 
tonal ideas and strains. During the British rule the popular 
folk tunes were gleaned and punched into what came to be 
known as modem songs which were produced and sold out 
by gramophone companies and the newly established cinema 
industry. The domain of folk tunes is so vast and its reper¬ 
tory proved so inexhaustible that pilferage of its resources 
has neither impoverished it nor could denude it of its intrin¬ 
sic melodic richness. Like the proverbial Sphinx it rose again 
from its ashes. 

In modern times in Bangladesh and elsewhere a hybrid 
type of regional songs are composed in traditional popular 
folk tunes. The themes of these songs are divested of tradi¬ 
tional simplicity and innocent human yearnings which cha¬ 
racterise popular folk lyrics and themes border on rude 
vulgarism. Should this commercial exploitation of our folk 
traditions by effecting perverted variations goes unabated 
without popular resistance, a time may come when vulgarism 
will be synonymous with regional folk culture and the real 
beauty of regional folk songs will be sacrificed in favour of a 
twisted and vulgarised variety having no link with the living 
tradition of our people. 
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